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THE SCHOOL JANITOR : A' STUDY OF THE FUNCTIONS 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL-JANITOR SERV- 
ICE . 1 


Chapter I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


REASONS FOR MAKING THE *STUDY. 

1 > 

There are ihree reasons why the following stndy of the school janitor service 
Inis bceii made: » 

1. TIk* imfMirtancc of the Janitor’s position in a modern s-ehool system. 
This is seen i>y u consideration, especially, of his relation to the up keep 
mid sanitntUin of building in ids charge, the health and safety of their 
occupants, the educative value of the junitor’s work, and his influence upon 
pupils from a moral standpoint during the years most vital in the formation 
of dm meter. These various relations are discussed in some detail in Chapter II. 

-• The nonappreciation of the Janitor’s importance on the part of school 
officials and tlie public generally. 

X No comprehensive strniy of the subject has heretofore been made. 

From these considerations, the nee$l for such a study seems conclusive. If 
sdiool boards, su|>eriutendcntH, principals, teachers, pa rents, and Janitors them- 
solves can be led to understand and appreciate the importance of tbe janitor as * 
responsible school officer, and can be shown wherein the service should be im- 
proved and the methods by which this may be accomplished, it Ij believed that 
a valuable service will have been rendered to the cause of public education. 

OBJECTS OF THE STUDY. 

In pursuing the study there have been two main objects of investigation, as 
follows: 

1. The administration of school janitor wrvice. 

X The functions of the school janitor. 

Tbe data and j|u*ussioii in relation to administration are embraced. in Chap- 
ter III, and inelucffi such matters as the selection and appointment of janitors, 
their compensation, living tyid office Quarters, rating and promotion, tentfre, 
method of employing and p; tying assistants, to whom janitojs are responsible 
nnd their supervision, anb the instruction and training of janitors. 

Matters relating .to the functions of the janitor are included in Chapter IV, 
under the general headings of daily cleaning of floors, periodic cleaning and 
treatment of floors, dusting, washing windows, and cleaning toilets. 


* Numbers -In parentheses in test refer to Items of bibliography, p. -15. 
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PLAN AND METHOD OF STUDY. 

Two lines of Investigation have been pursued, under the follow in- phm am) 
method : 


1. First of all. thorough research was made through the literature hearing 
on the subject, ami any -data which seems to be valuable and |*ertiu«mt are 
either included or reference is made to them. In the bibliography. ‘Chapter 
YJ1, tvlU l»e fnim^ vhut is believed to l»e u fairly complete list of ivfeivuce* to 
•publk-atlouft containing iuforauitlou of any importance ou Janitors mid Janitol* 
service. These references are all uuiiilwrcrifi and when ^ citation to any 
of them is made in the text, it is by the number mr responding to such pub- 
lication in the bibliography/'' The sources embraced in -this part of tbe 
investigation may be grouped in live classes, us follows; 

<ri) Books on school hygiene, which, os a rule, contain a chapter each on 
school housekeeping. 

(fc) Books ou soiled ndmlnlstratlqtf; some of which also contain chapters 
on the cleaning and <*are of school buildings and grounds. * 

(c) Educational surveys. More than . r a) school surveys were examined— all. 
in fact, of any Importance that have been made, so far as could be determined. 
Moat ot these make some referenee to the janitor service. About if* of them 
<vmtain data of more or lew* value in showing the actual conditions in tbe 
Janitor serviee ns found b>^ the various survey exjierts and tqtccin lists. 

(<f) School re|K>rts containing Information on the subject. 

(c) Sj#vlal articles in periodicals and in proceedings of educational asso- 
ciations oil various iHiases of the school janitor question. 

2. Tlie *eeoml source of information was the replies' received to a question- 
naire sent to the au]>erintpnd£ntfl of schools in all cities liaving a popular!*..- 
2W) or more. Following Is the text of the questionnaire: 




(o) In ft physical examination required? / 

2. Are Janitors promoted on basis of merit or length of service? 

If upon merit, who makes recommendation for promotion? 

8. Do you have any school or etas** for the Instruction and training of janitors, either 

before or After appointment? 

If so. what method is followed? 

4. Do the Janitors employ their own assistants? 

5. Who pays janitors* assistants? 

0. Are janitors employed for the entire year, qr for the school term only? * 

?. Give oalartafi of Janitors. 

(o) Highest. 

(6> Lowest. 

(0) Average. 

ft. State the basis, or bases. upon which the compensation of jn niters Is fixed. 

9. Are janitors paid additional amounts for extra service, e. g., when buildings lire used 

. by Vivic bodies? * 

10. Are Janitors, in addition to salary, provided with living quarters? 

11. To whom ore Janitors responsible? 

12. What method of cleantog floors is employed? 

(«) Ordinary dry -broom? 

(5) JDrush or broom with uso of swooping compound? 

(c) Oiled brush ? * ^ 

(d» Vacuum cleaner? , 

13. How often -are dd&rs scrubbed? 

Id. (a). Are doors .oiled ?• <t») If so^ how often? (c) How Ja all .applied? 

15. How often lsAustlagdao*! 
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1C. What method of dtMd'nj? In nttd? « 

(o) F^athiT duirter? 

<6* Itamp cloth? % 

-»<**! Any other method? 

17. How often lire window* washed.? 

' IS. How often an 1 toilets <-lo:iiioi|? 

lt». To whnt extent do.-* the Janitor tinvo responsibility for discipline rn\l*U udoq 
school premises? y 

20. Are jhnltors unionized ? 

Kindly send copy of school board rules and regulations i carding Janitors* and 
sjieclal reports, if any, relative to Janitor's work. 

In reply to ibis question un ire 1J09 returns were received. All answere 
wvre iirst carefully tabulated under their proper headings, and suiuiuarles were 
tln*ii made of all replies to each question. The data thus summarized appear 
in the various stations to which they lie long throughout the study, together 
with whatever ihterjnvtfltion and disvussion they seiqjrto require. 

A suiuntary of results utid comlusious growlug out of the study will be 
found in Chapter VI. 


Chapter II. ' 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SCHOOL JANITOR’S. POSITION. 

Snmp well-known specialists In education are of the opinion that the Jnnltor 
Is about tlie most imiK.rtaiit i*erson In it school system. Doctor Dresslnr wiys: 
"The Jnnltor of a modem solihol building Is. next to., the principal. perhaps 
<,tl)e most Important ottlcer in the school" (30). Terinnn expresses the Mine 
opinion In tlie following lanimatre: “The position of Jnnltor Is n very responsl- 
,,,e no ot,ler Individual nlmut the school building. nnlens It Is the principal. 
Ims do nttteh influence over conditions which affect the heulth of pniille (81 
Another eminent school authority says: “A Rood Jnnltor Is harder to replace 
than. a good teneher, itnd In most cuses than a good principal” fl). 

These statement* nn> not extravagant, ' Most people, hoJovei . fall to realise 
their. truth; In fact, most people^never ro so, fur ns to give the subject any 
thought at all— not even the mothers and fathers of the children. That 
school boards do not have nn adequate coneeirtlon of tlie Importance of the 
janitor ns a school officer l« evidenced l»y the fact that most Janitors are still 
selected and appointed for i*er*onul or pdlltlcui reneons rather than on the 
•jtasls of merit ; anti, strange to say, a great many superintendent* and principato 

«l«, fall to appreciate the Importance and reeimnslblllty of the Janitor as a vital 
lactor in education. , ' * 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE JANITOR ‘SERVICE. 

The cause for the nonnppreclatlon of the Janitor's position Is not far to seek. 

It is due to the failure toTcallze that the requirements irv .this branch of the 
public service have grown along with tlie advancement we have made In educa- 
tional matters generally, and especially In the matter of School bail Wig In 
the days whqu almost any kind of a. building was good enough for school pur- • 
poses,, the' question of the janitor was not so important. About the only duties 
he was expected .to perform were tjtose of building fires and sweeping. Now 
there are literally scores of duties for hint to perform, many of which are not 
usually considered by those who employ hint. Tills development of the JanttoPs 
duties, both in variety and Importance, makes it necessary that he now he 
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classed as a responsible and intelligent school officer, technically qualified to 
manage a modern school building, and with kno\>frdge and skill In handling 
and carlrig for Its expensive equipment. ’Follow!* are five general require- 
n^nts showing the liiq>ortamv of the Janitor’s relation t,o the school and iu 

\ ' . - ' ' 


management. 


SAFEGUARDS VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


It Is a matter of no small importance that the care and safeguarding of 
valuable school property rests upon the Janitor. A man who is charged with 
the management and care of q building worth, say, $*JOO,<XX>, a heating plant 
worth $30,000, and other mechanical equipment worth perhai** $*J5.000,*is a man 
of some Importance in the community; and hundreds of Janitors have charge 
of school plants costing many times more than the figures given. Moreover, the 
janitor is responsible for keeping a check on the use of fuel, light, water, and | 
supplies to the amount of many thousands of dollars every year. The common 
practice of selecting persons who are not suited for the positions, either by 
nature or training, has frequently resulted in inefficient service, wasted sup- 
plies, and early deterioration of valuable school plants— to say nothing of the 
indirect but far-reaching results which show themselves in school fatigue, 
languor, sickness, ami more or less- |>ermnncnt physical defects which the chil- 
dren develop while in school und carry with them through life. 


SETS HOUSEKEEPING STANDARDS. 

In the second place, the janitor seta the housekeeping standards of the 
School. He Is to the school what the liousekeei*cr is to the home. His work 
* in setting conditions of right living is valuable as a fundamental means of 
education. Hg not only set a standards of cleanliness and sanitary condi- 
tion of floor/ windows, toilets, basements, etc., but he also has large con- 
trol over the attractiveness of rooms, yards, lawns, and .the entire premises. 
The Investigation shows tliut. some buildings are not kept in a neat an 1 
cleanly condition, either Inside or out, and that the grounds often present 
a ragged and unkempt appearance. In one city , having n population , of 
157,000 (27), In addition to the usual accumulations of useless debris, the 
basements of school buildings are being used as i^mouses. In other cities 
both buildings and grounds are clean, attractive, and* everything is in order. 

Obviously, one of the school's chief duties id to inchlcate in our children 
a taste for ^eatness and cleanliness, as well ns an Intelligent understanding 
of their important. This should be done both by precept and exajpple. 
Children from homes where housekeeping standards are high should not have 
them lowered at school, where they are supposed to •prepare for right living; 
and children from homes In which the standards are too low should be 
shown at school, as far as'posslble, what correct housekeeping is. It, is cer- 
tain that the conditions under which children live in these schoolhouses 
for C days a week, 9«months a year, for 8 or 12 years, have much to do with 
establishing their own standards and habits of cleanliness and order when 
they leave school and set up homes of their own. Doctor Putnam is probably 
not far wrong In saying that we have been running our schools too much 
under the Impression that they Ixlst mainly to get children through the grades, 
or/ graduate them from high school, or prqpure them w>r college, or train 
them to rilatte money, instead of keeping in view the true object — “to make 
good mothers and fathers of better children *’ (5). 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE JANITOR. 

Ajrjiln, flit* Janitor’s position. in the school Is Important from the moral stand- ' 
Imint. The fact should be constantly borne in mind that we place Ih our 
srln>.ii build mg's practically every citizen of the country at his most critical 
only of most rapid physical growth and development, but 
tlu* ate when moral and Intellectual standards arc set up, and when character 
mul ideals are formed. The Janitors who preside over these buildings neces- 
sarily none in close and Intimate association with teachers and pupils, affOni- 
ing daily opportunity for moral service which must he tactfully and wlselv 
performed. The retorts received show that in 60 per cent of the cities the 
janitors have direct resjxmsiblllty for discipline of pupils u|>on school premises, 
lliis refepmiRihility extends nil the way from merely reporting misdemeanors 
and I r regularities to teachers and principals, to genera! supervision and 
authority at all times. In many cases the Janitor has the same authority as 
tea. hers for discipline during school hours, particularly at recess and noon, 
and even greater resimnelhllity before and after school. No teacher in a 
si hool comes Into more vital contact with the hoys than the Janitor, especially 
In and around Iwys* toilets, In basements, corridors, and on the grounds. The 
position of school Janitor, therefore. Is not the place for a man of uncertain 
reputation or doubt fill integrity; hut along with his sj»ecial training he should 
l>e a man of high Intelligence and sterling character. 

LARGE CONTROL OVER HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

. s * 

■* Hnl,or *>t « whool building derive* much of bl* importance from the 
lari:.. he lias over health condition* In which pupil* and teacher* must 

It Is now generally recognised that the physical development of the 
• l.ild is jnst as Important ns the mental. Physical envlrdhment Is the most 
iiii|i«riaiii factor, Itr the health and physical well-being of pupil*; and the 
school ollicer who ha* most 'direct and continuous charge and cwitrol of the 
idiysiral envlroiiinent of school children I* the Janitor. The two detail* of 
environment whi >h most affect health, ns well an elliclency, are schoolhouae 
cleanliness and echijol house air; and both cleanliness and the kind of air 
which children must hrenthe wbV.c •- the building— its teiuperatuiv. mhlature, 
degree of dustiness— deiwtid largely U|xm the Janitor. . / * 

.Ner\ous disorders, dullness, pallor, colds, calarrh, anti a group of symptoms 
called -school fatigue,” have come to be recognised as common inccompattf 
taents of the. educative process. Under these conditions, diphtheria, pneumoiffa, 
and tuberculosis more easily develop. 1{ is probable that the overbeatedTex- 
evasively dry, dusty, and otherwise vitiated air of the average schoolroom, where 
chi id ren, a re compelled to congregate and where their heulth habits and ideals 
are formed, la largely responsible for the prevalence of these disorders, not 
only in school but also In after life. Moreover, diseases are frequently spread 
cither by the germs being transmitted from one person, to another through the 
air, or by a well person coming-in direct contact with disease germs that have 
Ix-en deposited on desks, furniture, toilet' fixtures, etc., which have not been 
promptly and thoroughly disinfected. Again, serious eyestrain' may be caused 
by accumulations ot soot and dust upon schoolroom windows And all these 
things, in turn, have a direct bearing on methods of -cleaning and maimer of 
bundling the school plant, which, in their last analysis, rest upon the efifetentre ‘ » 
and faithfulness of the janitor. v 

108204° — 22 2 * 4 
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RELATION TO FIRE IIAZARD3 ^ND SAFETY. 

Perhaps the most Important matter resting open tlie Janitor In connertli* 
with bis management ami cnre of the school plant, is bU responsibility in 
relatloo to tin* hazards am) the safety of children. 

H. W. Forster, In bis bulletin- on Fire I’rotectlon fyr Sclnwls (tin, ^..ntn 
out .hat the most effective safeguard against tire danger is to prevent .tires 
front startl ug. Thl8 con only he duue, of course, by removing, an far ns pns- 
albie, the onuac* from iWhlch tire* originate. Koine of the most oMuuon causes 
of On* in pcliool buildings are overheated furnaces and carelessness in tiring, 
leaky gas pipes, careless use of inatches by smokers, accidental ignition of *jste 
paper, spontaneous combustion among suppUes and accumulatious of rags, 
waste, old materia Is, etc. It Is evident, therefore, thgt one of the prlneipnl 
elements. In the removal of lire cam# In school buildings Is efficient house- 
keeping, and e*j>vclally hi keeping biisements clean and In order. 

Various lntlaminahlc Ibpilds, such as heor.eue, gasoliiie, alcohol, kerosene. lins.sM 
oil, and turpentine, are*n»sl In .sauiectlou with technical courses In school, as 
aell as by the Janitor for cleaning ami oilier purposes. These liquids fre- 
quently Hud their way Into buildings In coushlernMe quantities; Kotue of them 
are spontaneously combustible and burn very rapidly whim ignited, even to the 
pulut of explosion. Whether or not all such liquids are kept In safety cans at 
all times, and when not In use are carefully stored away In the safest possible 
place, either within or outside of the 11111(11 building, de|H>mls upon the i 11 t.-t li - 

pence iukI faithfulness of the Janitor. Such materials are frequently U 

carelessly scaltered around, or thrown together In n corner or dark room, hi . 
the basement, along with accumulations of broken seats, broken ladders, w.u-n- 
out bropma and mops, waste, mgs, and the like, some of which are more or how 
saturated with oil or wax and ore subject to spontaheona comtmstlnn. 

Such accumulations of Inflammable material, old worn-out supplies, and kink 
of all kinds, are responsible for the very common orlglu of Arcs In ha set mail. ..f 
school building The Indiana State board of health reports that more than 
80 schoolhouse tlre« occur every year In the State of Indiana al»ne, ami Unit 
most of them originate In the basement.- <4> The well-known Are In St. John'* 

• Parochial School, Peabody. Mass., which occurred October. 29. J018, and In 
which 21 girls lost their lives, started la the Istsement containing a large 
amount of combust Ihle materials. 

A Janitor who U nirelesa or Indifferent la n*im1 to Are hazard*, In the 
amalfeat details, should not be tolerated under any circumstance*. His houne- 
keeplnn abould not only be maintained at such a standard as to prevent fire* 
aa far os possible, hut be should he familiar with ami know how to use the , 

A 1 fiojf equipment, ami Should know beforehand Just *what he will do In 
«ae of Are. tyich simple precaution*! as k e*\Anf! matches In closed metal or 
(tlaaa cases, the prohibiting of smoking In any part of the building, and sector 
that all outside doors are kept unlocked dudo* school hours are of the utrrvet 
importance When the disastrous Jlre occurred In the Lnkevlew Grammar 
School at Colllnwood. Ohio, on March 4, J90A, one of the vestibule doors on 
the Acst Aoor was bolted; a jam occnrred there, the children became panic- 
«t r kfcan, and 73 pupils and two teachers were burned to death. 

From all ef the foregoing It la apparent that the Inteflljmce and care egcr- 
rfaed by the janitor In keeping the bulktlng dean, and bia efficiency fn handling 
” *^1** * CIi00, ****** con * tlrtte « n Important factor In safeguarding the It res 
of millions of children durlug the time they are required to sUy In tile school 
buildings we provide for them* 
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Chapter III. 

ADMINISTRATION -OF JANITOR SERVICE. 

* * ^ 

* ~ l * 

I. SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 




. m minus i su>. 

1 '• 'l**’ ion. "Arc janitors scli'chM him] nniminiisl hy civil service nr 

fiifi'ti mm.mii ** UK". ivplh-s \\i*re riH'oiviMl. nf the***, 7!* anstrenvl -iio w ; 
iM.t HiisMonst " merit nmt only 7d. nr Icmh tlmn 1 7 |w *5 icnt, reported •* civil 

WTV!.*'” SIS flu* method AlKed. / 

It «a- n<.,nt*H|,N| Hint ;ilt clticfl'tttfiur the civil service or merit system In 
lie wV*i i**n mol appointment ,,f their arlinnl Janitors snhtidt a wimple tint 
tvf , \;iii:iiint inn question*. nr n statement at* In their standard nf rvapitrcmcnN. 
sNmi.c n pll.^l Mmr they jrlvn im written nr formal examination. hii .1 none of 
th.*H t . tvimrtiiie ** merit " a* iholf njethod mthmlited the «1^«1re«t list nr Mute* 
moor. Thin |n*|jirs v«i the <'onehndon that in moat of these cum** the ao-cnlled 
merit system omiMm* mainly of «hm* ornl question*, and n selection mmle 
<:n^*ly nn tin* MM'nmmemlHt tons will. Ii the npplh-nnt Is nhle in prodti.v. Thin 
may in* -no that there is nn honest. inteHhnmf effort rondo *m secure men who 
nn* <jnu)ittc«l |»y tniinlm; nmi cxfierleitcc fnr tin* iwwdthMi. or It tuny menu Hint 
Ihe :i|»|»l i.’iiht with Hie most Intfitentlnl reooinineiidntlAnnjreis the appointment, 
whether nr m»t he Is the l**M mnn for the phut*. 

pnrsifwi. examination. 

. 

lltc returns show tlml nnly 7.*i, nr a lillle less t him 7 per ceht »»f th«* 
UM7 cities report In;;. nspilre applicants for Hie p«»*tf1on nf school .Unitor to 
t P»ss n physical exmninntion. This would neeni f*i Indicate thnt Improvement |* 
need.-d* a loti" I Ills line'. Inasmuch ns pwwl hehlih nml physical vmluraniv are 
<***enflal to stnwssful nml am Inf it chirr Janitor service. * 

• ■ 

bv^wiiom ij?ooM%nrNnp.n. . * 

An effort was made t«» as*t»rt»lii who passes upon. the qua tlffeat Inns of ap* 
piirants and recommends appointment to the honrd of odnenrlnn In those schoola 
where the civil service or merit system Is not employed In the ’ *Heot1on of 
Jim I tors. summary of the replies received Is jrlren In Hje follow In* table: 

Taiii.k 1 .— Nelrvtfofi anti appoiHtmntl of jamitor*. 


Itecotnnwhled by— 

Sunder 

of 

CMOS. 

* 

Kemnimendod by— 

Number 

of- 

cases. 

Sniwiniondrnt of srhooU 

342 

WfTSt ITV or cirri nf hiMril 

4 

HniMiiucs and around* committee of the 
Loud. . 

a‘ «» 

c 


Hup'rlnlondont of build injc*, custodian, 
or hrod Janitors 

Hone infmiff of board 

PnltHcalloadw* 


t 

1 

41 

noattS arts as a whale withmH 
mendatton. 

recoin* 

tetnn on janitors 

1ST 

* * . * * 

Busin > ntaoMdr 

10 

l« 

12 

ToLnl 


<177 

■ 

Pro rcrt>* committee of (ward 

* 
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The summary shows that !n the largest number, 342, <& 50 per cent of the 
cities, the super! ntemlent of schools makes recomihendojiion to the hoard; in 
41, the committee on buildings and grounds; and tyi $he same number, the 
superintendent or custodian of buildings. The committee on Janitors recom- 
mends in 30 cases, and the principal in 49; while in 157 cities the board acts 
as n whole without outside recommendation. Only one of the cities reporting 
had the courage to say that, recommendation for appointment of Janitors is 
made by political leaders. 


STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY. 

Several lists of examination questions were submitted by cities in which 
Janitors are selected and appointed through the civil service system. One of 
these (from Newark. N. J.) Is reproduced under Apiiemlix A, in the ho|R> that 
it may be suggestive to schools desiring to introduce the civil service method 
for determining the qualifications of applicants. 

The importance of the Janitor's position should be sufficient reason for re- 
quiring that in every case he *pass an examination testing his fitness for the 
work he is expected to perform. Competitive examinations for Janitors are 
Just as necessary as for teachers, and all npi>olntmeiits should be made u|n»ii the 
basis of merit and demonstrated fitness, and never because of imllticul in- 
fluence, personal friendship, or the whim of the school board.. Every school 
system should adopt for itself a minimum standard. Mow. which janitors 
should not be allowed to fall. We have fairly well-established standards of 
efficiency in many other kinds of public service, as well as in private affairs, 
where less money is si»ent and where the service is less important from the 
standpoint of public welfare. Elementary teachers in most cities receive less 
i>ny than the janitors, and yet they are required, very proiierly, to reach and 
maintain standards of efficiency Involving the expenditure of irnirli time, 
money, and effort. 

A few years ago the qualifications of a school janitor were not so exacting, but 
the proper oi>crution and care of a modern school plant require a man with con- 
siderable and varied scientific knowledge and training. He should not only 
know how to build fires and keep them going, but he should know why a fairly 
even temperature should he maintained, and what the injurious effects upon the 
humAn 'system are when rooms become excessively hot or cold. 

H4 should not only know how to operate a. ventilating system, but he should 
have clear understanding of the need of fresh, clean air, and the injurious 
effects of stale. Impure air. 

A school- janitor should be required to have sufficient knowledge and training 
in mechanics to be able to handle and care for gas engines, electric motors, and 
switchboards, to control plumbing fixtures, to tuke proper precautions against 
the spread of fires, understand the use and management of thermostats, and 
the various modern aids to good sanitation. It is little short of a crime for a 
city to go to the expense of erecting modern school buildings and equipping them 
with up-to-date apparatus and fixtures, and then turn them over to Janitors 
who do not know how to care for them, and who do not have the Intelligence 
and training to understand their purpose or appreciate their vt^ue. 

Before any one receives" an appointment as janitor, it should be known that 
be has expert knowledge of the best modern methods of cleaning, sweeping, 
dusting, and general sanitation. He should know how to oil ftorn and keep 
them hi condition ; he should know, the necessity for sweeping compounds and 
how to make them. It Is no small task to keep several acres of floor apace neat 
.. toff sanitary in a achoolhouse fall of children, and if a janitor to to be successful 
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be must not only have a genuine love for cleanliness himself, but he must know 
bow to remove dirt and dust in the most effective manner. There Is no sufficient 
reason why scientific knowledge and methods should not rule in the Janitor 
service Just as folly as in any other department of the school system. 

Another matter that should always be carefully considered In the selection of 
a school Janitor is the element of character. He should be a man of good morals 
and of good habits, and should have such a genuine interest In school boys as to 
altogether discountenance any tendency towards vulgarity or improper conduct 
in any part of the building or anywhere on the premises. In his daily contact 
witl^ the boys in the basement, toilets, -halls, and on the playgrounds, jf he Is 
coarse, careless, and immoral, or Is a man of low or questionable habits/ he will 
necessarily exercise a degrading influence upon them. ' 


n. COMPENSATION OF JANITORS. 

SALARIES PAID. ' 

It was requested in the questionnaire uAt each city state the highest,, the 
lowest; and the average salary paid to its school Janitors. The main object 
in securing these data was to get the average salaries paid Janitors for 
the purposes of comparing them with salaries v-paid other school officials, 
especially teachers. 

Taking the average of all the replies received on this point, it is found that 
the average salary paid to Janitors is $980.42. It should be noted that this 
average is made up from cities iu every section of the country, in some of 
which the salaries are very low.. Furthermore, there is reason to believe 
that many cities, in getting the average submitted, Included the very lowest 
amounts i>aid assistants and helpers, some of which are for part time only. 
If alt such cases co*uld be eliminated, as they should be, the general average 
would be somewhat higher. 

It should also be borne in mind that the. averages given are exclusive 
of the additional compensation received for extra service, such as evening 
schools, evening play centers, vacation schools, . vacation playgrounds, free 
lectures, etc. This item would also raise the general average, inasmuch as 
(522 cities, or 65 pec cent of those reporting, pay additional amounts for such 
extra service. A few cities also furnish living quarters to all or some of 
their janitors, and the value of these is, likewise, not included in the averages 
here given. 

Even as it is, however, the average salary paid Janitors, taking the country 
over, is higher than the average salary paid elementary teachers. This is 
indicated, In the first place, *by some of the survey reports. In the dty of 
Oakland, Calif. (28), for instance, it was found that kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers are paid a minimum salary of $780, and a maximum of $1,200 
per annum. The minimum salary paid school Janitors is $900, and the maxi- 
mum $1,200 per annum. In Elyria, Ohio (21), at the time the survey was' 
made (1917), school Janitors were paid from $840 to $1,260 per annum. 

The median salary of elementary* teachers in Elyria was *$700. The median 
salary of Janitors In elementary schools was $975, . or $275 more than for 
elementary teachers. The highest sajary paid a principal of elementary schools, 
was $887.50, or $872.50 less than the highest-paid janitor, and only $47.50 
more than the U>west-pfild Janitor. 
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In Table 2 are listed 50 cities in which are compared the* averaWsahtrii* 
of elementary teachers and the average salaries of Janitors in the antie cities. 
These cities are selected from all sections of the country, and are believed 
to represent the situation generally. In every city, except one. Janitors are 
paid higher salaries than teachers— in some cases twice as much. The single 
exception is the city of Boston, where the average for teachers is $l more 
than for janitors. 


Table 2. vlreropr pr«r/// salaries of elementary teachers, compared with 
, average salaries of janitors'- in certain vitu s. 


wj Olios. j Tearhep».l 

— -p — ' — ■ 

Phnonix, Ariz $mu 

Fro*n», Calif 950 

Denver, Colo ; 552 

Boise, Idaho 

. oak Park, III ; t.-J, 

Rockford. Ill > 541 

Indianapolis, 1 nd I 701 

Dubuque, Iowa 1 53* 

M arsh alltown , Iowa j fioo 

Lawrence, tans J *133 

Newport, Ky 6.30 

Augusta, Me ;..l *191 

Beaton, Mass I 1 h»i 

Fall River, Mass i '946 

Malden, Mass 1 079 

Kalamazoo, Mich 535 

Duluth, Minn 724 

Minneapolis, Minn I 937 

Winona, Minn * 577 

McridirfU, Miss 47# 

Missmila. Mom I \ oso 

Grand Island. NcPr. . . sit 

Hackensack, N . J I 7,-,o 

Paterson, N. J i 


Janitors. * 


fyno 

1.275 

l,:t *5 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

i.im 

1,140 

1,11(1 

1,<WV 

«*> 

900 

900 

1,170 

1,100 

1,250 

1,230 

l,2n0 

900 

720 

1,200 

ora 

7*6 

1,000 


Cities. 


Raton, N. Mc\ 

Corning, N. V 

Dunkirk, N. Y 

Chariot to, N. C 

Fargo, N. Dak 

Cleveland. Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Elyria, Ohio 

Tula Dk 

Salem, Oreg 

Easton. Ha 

West Chester, Ha 

York, Pa 

Laurens, 8. C 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

El Paso. Tex 

Marshall, Tex 

Ogden, tJtah 

Portsmouth. Ya 

Richmond, Vo 

Everett, wash 

Seattle, Wash 

Kenneha, Wie 

Madison, Wis 

Cheycune, Wyo 1 


Teachers. Janitors. 


-S»wi» 

S*l2 

(in. 

1. \'M 

lirni 

l.'Cl 

vy> 

✓ 

713 

I 1.000 

7yi 

I 1 , 500 

<*•51 

0 1.320 

7m> 

I.550 

fifil 

1. Jill 

f>75 

*10 

54f> 

’.*0 

fioo 

1. 112 

4X3 

*10 

473 

720 

fi73 

1/200 

<W7 

!HW 

439 

.‘ill 

639 

L 330 

4 x 9 

1 , 200 

57* 

1,000 

X6« 

1,224 

1.021 

1 . 470 

5*5 

1 . >20 

» ^<134 

y.0 

•^*40 

1.020 


It Is probable Hint salaries of teachers in some of the cities have been raised 
during the pust year. It is also, true that teachers* salaries are for the school 
term only, while 75 per cent of the janitors are employed for the entire year. 
But an average increase of as much as 50 per cent for teachers would stiji 
not bring tlietn up to the average sulnry of janitors. In Diet, as late as June. 
1919, about the time the data in regard to janitors, were collected, Dr. I*. P. 
Cluxton, United States Commissioner of Kducation, stated that “the average 
salary of school-teachers in the United States, 600,000 in elementary and hitfi 
schools, including principals and special supervisors and expert touchers, is 
about $625 ** (45), or about $855 a year less than the average salary of school 
janitors. This does not mean,, of course, that janitors are paid £00 much ; 
but the salaries of Janitors as compared with those of teachers have a direct 
bearing upon the importance of th i position, and the need of standardizing 
this service through civil service entrance retirements, and iu every possible 
way endeavoring to put it on a professional basis. 


BASIS EOS DETERMINING COMPENSATION/ 

The Important thing in connection with the compensation of janitors is not 
U»e specific rates of pay, bot the basis npon which the salary schedule Is made, 
varying conditions in different cities and sections of the country will naturally 
govern the specific salaries paid, and consequently salaries* may be expected 
to vary considerably ; but the bases upon which wages are fixed are. capable 
of being standardised, as they can be adapted to conditions in .any locality. 
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Request was made In the questionnaire for a statement as to the basis, or 
base*, upon which Janitors’ salaries are determined. Of the 575 eitle^report- 
Inp on tills feature, 95 stated that they have no established basis.* It is prob- 
able that practically all of those which did not report likewise have no regular 
basis upon which salaries are fixed. The various answers received are given 
in the following summary. Table 3, a glance at which will indicate the great 
number and variety of factor* which really enter Into the cost of cleaning 
am! caring for a school building: 


Table 3. 


Factnrt used in determining the cranpoii'totiQii of Jan It o 


; Cities 
report* 
' ing- 


Sim of building , 

N tint her of rooms 

Site of building and ground*. ' 

Pin* of building and kind of heating apparatus 
Mooraroa. 


I 


Hoot area, size of grounds, typo of heating apparatus. 
Pizeofsrhool 


Size of budding and grounds, and kind of clean ing oq ui pWnt 

° 1v J an ' a V s !? 0 of ?™unds, kind of heating apparatus.. 


Size, ehar.ieter, and condition or building... 
Niimlfr of rooms and amount of floor area.. 
Union wage scale . 


walks. 


union wage scale 

Si: q of building, number of wind owa. and t yrU nf boating* » mraraVin 
Size of building, number of teachers, and pnpib, area oflots and wal 
r I oor area, jiavod area, and nwehaaJcal enaipinoat ...... 

ruble eontenfs of building, glass area, yard, town, sidewalks 

Number of moms, number mi trees, «fra of grounds, and kind of beating apparatus. ! 
Moor area and amount of cud consumed.. ^ 


5 JJJ **} l™™*' h>«lfcet of sidewalks, *piare yards of gymnasium 
Numbor of rooms, number of tires kept, square feet hail space, size of is 

Salary irrufmril fixed— same for all buildings 

No establish*! basis. 


’I 


of town and ptoygrounds. . . . j 


Total. 


170 

im 

an 

21 

IS) 

13 

11 

7 

ft 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

,1 

.1 

1 

*6 

573 


It will lie *mi that the size of the; building is given by 179 cities as the only 
bdsfs used In ilxlng salaries, and Id 107 eases the number of rooms is the only 
determining factor. Both of these ate used in a few other cities in combina- 
tion with other factors. It is quite probable tliut Tn many coses “size of 
building und number of rooms,** us given in tlie reports, mean the wnme 
thing. It is surprising that either of these alone is used in such a large 
number of cases, .and- it is still more surprising that, the actual amount of 
floor spare is given in only 43 cases altogether, either alone or4n combination 
with other fuctors. It is also remarkable that such a small number of cities 
mention the heating apparatus and other equipment as tWterminiug factors. 
The size of grounds Ls mentioned in 00 coses, while the important matter of 
window urea comes in for recognition only eight times, and the character 
and condition of the building ouly three times. * 

Taken together, the reports indicate that in most cities the pay of Janitors 
does not depend upon any recognized principle, but vari<» from buiiiUng to 
building according to some traditional plan. 

NUMBER Or ROOMS NOT AN EQUITABLY BASIS, . 


The common plan of fixing janitors* pay upon the basis of the number of 
rooms or size of building alone does not equitably distribute the salary in 
accordance with the service rendered. Such a scheme takes no account of the * 
actual floor space In the. rooms and corridors to be cleaned ; of window area * ^ 
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to be washed ; <17 lawns to be cut, which differ in size In most cities and very 
widely in difficulty of cutting; of sidewalks to be cleaned, which vary in area; 
of the. age and "condition of the. building, or of floors and heating plant in 
the building, all of which vary widely and always react to the disadvantage 
of the Janitors in the older buildings. It Is probably true that all of the 
factors mentioned, which qnter into the efficiency of the Janitor service, cannot 
be taken fully into acccount, but it is believed that most of them can be 
evaluated, at least approximately, In making a salary schedule. 


A STANDARD RATE FOR EACH CI-ASS OF, WORK. 


In some schools a flat rate per building or per room may approximate the 
amount that would be allowed on a floor space, ground aron, cubic contents, 
or other basis. But a standard rate should be adopted for each class of work 
performed by Janitors. This rate *must necessarily be somewhat arbitrary 
and in accordance with the compensation deemed adequate to the service re- 
quired. In the main, salary schedules for janitors can be nrruiiged in terms 
of five classes of work, viz: (1) Heating, ventilating nnd supervision; (2) 
cleaning in the building; (8) care of yards and sidewalks; (4) care of lawns; 
(5) washing windows. 

(1) Compensation for heating, ventilating, nnd supervision may be based 
upon the type of plant the amount of work required In Its operation, and the 
number of persons employed on the engineering nnd Janitor force. Another 
plan is to base compensation for this item of work upon a classification of the 
buildings according to the number of cubic feet actually used for school pur- 
poses, and the character and condition of the buildings.. The latter plan is 
probablxthe more equitable, inasmuch as the work required for each building 
can^ic* arrived at with a greater degree of accuracy. 

(2) A fa|* method of comperrkatlon for both daily and ^periodic cleaning of 
buildings Is to allow a rate sufficient to cover the denning of free area, such 
as corridors, and to this amount odd a certain sum for each room, depending 
upon the kind of* room, and In some instances (for example, assembly halls) 
upon the size of the rooms and kind of seats; or, allow a rate covering the 
entire floor area as if it were all free area, and then an additional amount for 
each room, according to the kind and slzd^-of room. In the latter case, the 
amounts allowed for the. different rooms should pay for the difference in labor 
required to clean these rooms and the labor required to clean the same amount 
of free floor area. 

It takes more time, and therefore costs more, t</ clean (sweep or scrub) a 
given area in a classroom than It does to clean the same area in a corridor. 
Also, it requires more time to scrub a toilet room than to clean the same area 
in the basement playroom. 

The work Involved In cleaning a high-school building usually varies greatly 
from that In an elementary school building of the same size, because of the 
presence of laboratories lockers, and other special equipment peculiar to high 
schools. There is considerable extra work entailed in cleaning this special 
equipment, and superior qualifications are required of the Janitor in charge to 
insure Intelligent care of expensive apparatus. A Just and practical method of 
allowing for this extra work. would be to allow higher rates for the cleaning 
of special rooms, such as laboratories,, manual training and domestic science 
rooms, and also an extra r^te per thousand square feet for the entire floor area 
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of'sucli schools to provide for the olennlnp of such equipment as lookers, and 
for The general higher qualifications demanded In' the high-school janitor. 

Some cities have; In recent years* adopted the plan of paying for all cleaning 
on the busls of the cubic contents t)f the building* just as they do for the heating 
nnd ventilating service. 

(3) Oini>cn8Atlon should be allowed for the care and cleaning of yards and 
sidewalks at a specified rate per square foot or square yard for the' entire area. 

(4) The care of lawns should also be paid for on the* basis of their total 
area, at a specified rate per square foot or yard, which is usually somewhwt 
higher than the rate for yards nnd walks. In some cases there should aWne 
a rate for the care of trees, according to their kind and number. 

(5) Compensation for cleaning windows should be commensurate with the 
frequency with which local conditions require windows to he washed, and the 
area of glass to be cleaned. This class of work should include all windows, 
transoms, doors, nnd glass in permanent bookcases. Some cities allow a rate 
per square foot for each washing on Both sides of the glass; others allow a rate 
per square foot per year for a specified number of cleanings on both sides. 

Some standardized plan along the lines Indicated should be worked out by 
every city, large or small, to suit Its particular conditions. Of course, there 
will always be found In each building some condition^ not pre'ent in all, and 
for which extra compensation should be allowed, such as night scnools, com- 
munity .center meetings,* ctfre of swimming pools, and the like. 

T > 7 

THE BOpTON SCHEDULE. ' 

As a concrete example- of n good salary schedule for school janitors, atten- 
tion Is called *to the new schedule for the city of Boston, a copy of which Is 
given under Appendix C. This schedulg has been used by other cities, towns, 
nnd institutions us a basis for fixing the salaries of janitors* or for devising 
schedules of their own to suit their special conditions. In this schedule, five 
factors are used us a basis upon which to compute the compensation, viz; 

1. Cleaning. 

Heating, ventilutlon, und superintendence. 

3. Washing windows. 

4. Cure of yards and sfdew'alks.' 

5. Care of lawns. 

Comittnsutlon for factors 1 and 2 (cleaning, heating, ventilation; and super- 
intendence) is according to the cubic contents of the building, at specified 
rates per cubic foot;, compensation for factors 3, 4, and 5 (washing window's, 
care of yards nnd sidewalks, and care of lawns) is according to areas of such 
items, bt specified rates per square foot. The sum* of the amounts thus arrived 
at in any particular building is the Qjuiual compensation for its janitor service. 


III. JANITORS* QUARTERS. * 

, LIVING QUARTERS. 

To the Inquiry as to whether Janitors, in addition to salaries, are provided 
with living quarters, replies were received from 1,009 cities. Of 1 these, 22 
Indicate that they provide living quarters for all janitors, while B2 cities report 
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that such quarters nrp furnished to one or more of their Janitors. In the' 
remaining 1,025 cases, or 05 per cent of those reporting, Janitors are not 
furnished with living quarters at all. 

If a city undertakes to provide houses or apartments for its Jutdtors In any 
way, it should l»e done In a more etlicfcnt manner than has usually been the- 
cuse. as Indicated by the various school reports, surveys, and other data at 
hand. With few exceptions, living quarters provided for Janitors are located 
in the basements of the school buildings. They ure usually at one coruer, with 
about two. rooms ex|x>scd on one side of the building, nud nil Interior lxslroiin 
having no immediate connection with the outside. Generally, no effort ha* 
boon made to give them a sunny exix>sure. As a rule, therefore, the Janitors’ 
flats are dark, cold, poorly vcntllutod, and ar» sometimes damp and unsanitary. 
In some cases they are retorted to have no toilet facilities apart from those 
4 provided for the school children. * 

It is obviously n short-sighted indicy which requin's Janitors to live in 
dismal underground quarters, not only Ikhmuisc It Is luhuman, hut from the 
standpoint of the servlet* Itself; for the type of janitor who is satisfied, or 
even willing, to live in sucli places, is not usually the type of person who could 
be expected 'to render the kind of service a school needs. Either letter 
quarters should be furnished, or Jhe responsibility for housing the janitor . 
abandoned ul together, nnd their sCSwes raised accordingly. 

In some cities the by-laws of the board of education require that Janitors 
shall live within a certain specified distance from their respective buildings. 
In New York City, for example, the maximum distance Is 1,500 feet; but it is 
not always possible, especially In the congested foreign quarters, for a janitor 
to secure reasonable accommodations anywhere within the prescribed radius 
of the building in Ills charge. So, taking into consideration the protection of 
school children, as well ns the proper^rformance of the Junitor’s duties, 
living quarters for his family are beiug provided on the roofs of all large new, 
school buildings erected in New York, the same as is now done In many large 
office buildings. In 'The larger school buildings tills would seem to have a de- 
cided advantage over the basement apartments, particularly for two* reasons: 
Better living conditions can more easily Ik* provided, and. If necessary t the 
Janitor’s family can be Isolated In case of Illness. However, It Is believed that 
only In the largest cities, and then only In exceptional cases, should living 
apartments for Jailors be provided in school buildings. 

Typical provisions In regard to the' residence of janitors are contained in the 
rules and regulations governing the Janitor service in the city of Oakland, 

. Calif., and are as follows: 

Section 1. Each head Janitor shall reside within a reasonable distance of' 
flie building or buildings under hls charge. shall see that Ills name and 
address and the nnmher of his telephone, or of the nearest telephone from which 
he may he called, are on tile In the offices of the principal and secretary-business 
manager. In cuse of change of address or telephone number, either or both 
shall be immediately reported in writing to both offices. ! 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each head Janitor, to fill out, post, and maintain , ' 
outside the main entrance of the building to which he Is assigned, a card sup-! 
plied by the board of education giving Ids name, address nnd telephone number,! 
location pf the nearest hydrgnt and fire-alarm box. • 

. \ 

OFFICE BOOM. . 


Considering the importance of the Janitor as an officer in a modern school 
system, more attention should be given to. the question of providing him with 
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suitable office quarters Lu (lie building. In nearly all of the older buildings, 
and in some of the more modern ones, no provision has been made for a com- 
fortable and properly equipped office or room set. aside for the janitor's own 
use. If be Is assigned any. quarters at all, it is usually n little dingy room 
’opening oft from the. coal Ida, with a cement floor and whitewashes! walls, or 
still worse, a smu II cleared space around the boiler, with some hooks or nails 
driven in the wall on which to hang his coat and hat 

The fact that the janitor's office must usually be located In the basement 
is no reason why it should be made uncomfortable and unattractive. It should 
^not only l>e convenient to the boiler room, but should be so located that it ia 
well lighted and receives at some time during the day the direct rays of the sun. 
A wood floor is probably the bwt for a business office, but one of cement is 
not objectionable if covered with suitable material. 

In fiirnirfliiug t lie room, two things should lie kept- iu miml> First, comfort, 
in view of the fact Ant in extremely cold weather the janitor's hours at the 
building are very loug— frequently from 4 or 5 o'clock lu the morning until 
IP o'clock at night, in order to keep his fires gping strong enough. D» the 
second place, it should be remembered that the janitor In a school system of 
any size has a great many duties to perform besides tending fires, cleaning, 
sweeping, and dusting. He usually receives the supplies, keeps account of 
the trine of workmen in and arouud the building, and does various other 
tbiugs of a clerical nature. If he is to do this work eflicieutly. he should be 
provided with a good desk at which he can # write and keep bis accounts, and 
a cabinet in which to file his correspondence, bills, and other papers which 
he is obliged to handle. He should be provided with several chairs, and In 
many places It would l>e desirable *to furnish 1dm with a comfortable couch. 

There* should be direct telephone counecUon between the janitor's anil prin- 
cipal's offices. Also, there should, of course, be direct connection from the 
jauitor's office to the fire-alarm system; and where tlie building is equipped 
.with a system of thermographs for indicating the temperature lu each roomT 
the recording apparatus should be installed in the jaidtor’s office. 

• Adjacent to the Janitor's office, there should lie a small toilet room for his 
exclusive use, with a lavatory and hot and cold ruunlug water provided. 

If school janitors were provided with comfortable and convenient office 
quarters along the lines above Indicated, it would not only go a long way 
toward impressing them, as well as the entire school community, with the 
importance and -dignity of the Janitor's position, hut would also pay large 
dividends, in the way of better sendee, on the small amount of money Invested. 


IV. RATING AND PROMOTION OF JANITORS. 

methods of promoting. 

Of the 918 Cities reporting on the question of promotion of Janitors. 867 
make promotions upon merit. «Viip<m lei>;<th of sendee, and 279 upon both 
merit and length of service. 

In cities where merit is ‘the controlling factor in making promotions. In- 
formation was requested as to who makes recommendation to the board of 
education'. This information ^vas furnished by 602 of the cities, the replies 
being distributed as shown in the following sntnmary: 
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Table 4 . — Protnotion of janitors. 


ItecomraendeU by— iTiMrl 

in e . 


Superintendent of schools 

Superintendent of bulkling* .« 

Supervisor of Janitors ( or brad janitor) 

Committee on buildings end grounds 

Bwtness manager 

Principal. ... 

Committee on Janitors 

Chief engineer 

Secretai of hoard , 

Board acts without special recommendation 

Total.-. ! *... 


KEEPING SERVICE RECORDS. ' 

If promotions are to be made with falrneaH to all the janitors. It Is very. ins- 
poitant that accurate sendee records be kept. It seems to be the. practice 
generally to assign the best nien to the^lnrger buildings, and where pay It 
based upon the number of rooms or size of building, such assignment is really 
a promotion. But In most school systems no efficiency ratings of Janitors are 
kept, and the personal judgment of the superintendent, principal, committee on 
janitors, or other officer or committee over them, controls nearly all promotions 
to the larger and better buildings, and to higher salaries.. 

It U no small task to rate the efflcU^^of Janitors with entire fairness, owing 
to the great variety of duties devolving upon them. But It can be done, pro- 
vided there Is intelligent supervision and Inspection, and if regular reports are 
madfc and records kept.' In all efficiency ratings for promotional punwses 
there are several things which must be taken into consideration, such as: (1) 
Leadership, which Includes organizing and executive ability; (2) Industry, 
which Is always shown by the quantity and quality of work performed; (3) 
personality, embracing such qualities as force of character, personal ap- 
pearance, manners, language, tact with children; (4) attitude— whether satis- 
fied and loyal, or dissatisfied and complaining. 

Along with the efficiency rating, proper credit should also be given for 
seniority of service. ' 



A PRACTICAL PLAN. 

A very simple, practical plan for classifying' and promoting Janitors and 
engineers according to merit is the one followed In the hools of Chicago. The 1 
Chicago board of education has classified all these positions in four groups, 
as follows : 

Group A . — All positions of school janitors and engineers receiving a to.tal 
salary of $8,000 or more per annum. 

Group B .— All receiving a total salary of $2,500 per annum or more, and 
less than $8,000 per annum. 

Group C . — All receiving a total salafy of $2,100 per annum or more, and less 
than $2,500 per' annum. ' 

GroupfD . — All receiving a total salary of less than $2,100 per annum. 

Instead of civil service promotional examinations, advancement examina- 
tions from group to group are held by the civil service commission at the re- 
quest of the board of education, and no Janitor or engineer can be transferred 
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out of his group, but must qualify for transfer to a higher group by pasting 
the advancement examination consisting of a test on duties ami operation of 
plants. Credit is given for both seniority and efficiency. An efficiency system 
has been devised, consisting of three factors, as follows: (1) Industry— weight 
5; <-) Economy — weight 3 ; (3) Attitude— weight 2. 

The mark given uuder each factor is multiplied by the weight attached there- 
to, and the general mark under the head of “qualit£ of work** is the result 
of the total credits under the three factors, divided by 10, the total sum qf the 
weights. The mark thus obtained, together with the credlt^glven for seniority, 
determines each man's standing as compared with others inhis group. 

It is believed that a plan similar to the foregoing could be used, by any city 
of considerable site for rating and promoting Its Janitors. Of cours^the groups 
would have to Ik* changed nerordlng to salaries paili and other local conditions. 
In the smaller cities, instead of classifying into groups, Janitors could be 
nted according to merit and all placed In one list, and promotions made in the 
order of their grade aud standing on the list In any event. It should be well 
untlershtod by all concerned that promotions to the better positions and higher 
satnrles will uhvuys be made solely on the basis of merit and seniority, and 
never on account of politics or personal favoritism. 


V. TENURE. 


The Inquiry ns to whether Janitors are employed for the entire year or 
the school term only, brought l,«r»7 replies, distributed as follows: 

For entire year ’ 

For school term only • 

Some for year, some for term *■ _* 

For 1 1 months 

„For thrm plus one irtonth 

For term plus one week 


for 

800 

143 

106 

4 

1 

1 


T " tal — — 1, 057 

It will be nhwrvetl that 800 cities, or about 75 j>er cent of those reporting, 
employ their Janitors for the entire year; 143, or a little over 13 per cent, for 
I he school term only; while in 108 cities some are employed for the year and 
some for the school term. 

In a study by W. 6. DefTenbnugh of school administration In the smaller 
cities (11) it was ftpml that In DBS cities or 71} per cent of those reporting, 
Janitors arc employed for the entire year, and In 380, or 284 per cent, for the 
school term only. 


TEA ELY TENUEE ^REFERABLE. 


i Tt ls Mleved that every school system, however small, shqpld have Its 
Janitors, or at least some of them, on duty the year round. The additional 
^amount paid for salaries during the summer vacation will be more than offset 
• by economies in other directions, and there Is usually plenty of work for. 

, competent janitors In and around the buildings during the entire time school 
is not t In session. In the first place, buildings should have a thorough . 
cleaning Immediately after school closes, and again Just before the opening 
In the fhlL During the rest of the summer janitors should be able to make 
many minor repairs to 1 the 'building and equipment, such as repairing seats tad 
desks, locks on doors, adjusting loose shelves, putting in window glass, etc. 
Every Janitor should also have the necessary knowledge and training to make 
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Kill nor repairs to plumbing ami heating apparatus. Ho should also be r*. 
qulred to wow the grass, water the flowers, aiui trim the shrubbery. If any, 
and keep the entire premises in respectable condition, 

Perhaps the beet reason why Jnnltors should be employed and paid for 
the entire your is the fact that a 'better class of/tnen can Is* secured hy tluit 
method, and the advantage wouM,- therefore, Ate reflected in more etlirient 
aen icse throughout the year. Mu ay cities lose more «r*ery year on uivonnt 
of wastefulness and luetltcieiit service than it would take to pay the salaries 
required to employ first -class janitors. 


VI. hyfTHOD OF EMPLOYING AND PAYING ASSISTANTS. 

The jnnttor force employed .In tlie care and operation of n well-regulated 
school plant Is made up of several grades of employees: ^ * 

First, there Is n supervisor of janitors if the system is n large one, or a head 
Janitor in smaller systems, who has general suftorvlslon of all janitors and 
their assistants. Inspects the work done. Instructs janitor* In their duties; 
and sees that each building is furnished with the necessary supplies, tools, and 
appliances. 

Set'oml, a janitor (sometimes galled Head janitor or janitor-engineer! in 
charge of each building, who is directly res|MU»sihle for the operation, main- 
tenance, and sanitary condition* of the building and grounds in his charge. 
He Is also frequently held personally n*siH>nsihle for any damage done t«* the 
bunding, grounds, fences, and other property In or about the building, caused 
by the misconduct, carelessness, or neglect of Ids assistants, and the eosi of 
replacing" or repairing same is -deducted from Ids salary. 

Third, janitors* assistants, janltresses, matrons, and other helpers employed 
for the* detail work of firing, scrubbing, sweeping, dusting, oiling and mopping 
floors, cleaning windows, caring for yard* ami sidewalks, etc. . 

In very Inrge buildings, there is usually a separate engineer for the mechani- 
cal equipment and a separate 'janitor for the housekeeping department. each 
of whom is held responsible for the proj^r performance of the work in his 
department, ijud each having as many assistants as may be deemed necessary. 

There are many buildings, of course, where no asKlstants are employed, the 
janitor In charge of each building doing uU the work himself. WhcreVer assist 
ants and helpers are necessary, however, in the cleaning and care of school 
buildings, it is a' matter of considerable importance as to which is the best 
method of employing and paying such assistants — whether the Janitor aud all 
Ills assistants should l>e employed and paid directly by the hoard, or whether 
only, the janitor in charge of eacli building should be so employed, and lie. In 
turn, employ and pay Ids own assistants tmd bolsters. In order to ascertain the 
practice-in this respect in different cities, these two questions were included in 
the questionnaire: "Do Die Janitors employ' their own assistants ?*’ and "Who 
pays janitors' assistants V* 

Of the 940 cities reporting on the first question, 509 state that the assistanja 
-are employed by the Junitors themselves, In the remaining 487 cities, such 
assistants are employed directly by tlie board. 

There were 880 reports on the question as to, who pays janitors* assistants. 
In 372 cases they are paid by the Junltors, in 502 directly by the toard. In 5 
some are paid by the Janitors and some by the board, and in one city (Cincin- 
nati) by the “ cleaning contractor/* 
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Two objection* it re made to tilt* plan of Janitors engaging their assistant* 
and paying them out of. their own salaries. It* the first pU«v. It U said Uu it 
lids plan places the Janitors under t«*o strong tempt a lion to employ H cheap 
P^ade of help in order t» gel the work dude with the least |to«*dhlc expense; 

mid In prn. thv It has M|i worked out this way. The other objection 

l.rirtMl Is that the* school anthorltles have no control over the character of per- 
son- -o etiiplo\ ed, siieh us parents would wish to have exercised iu the selection 
ef |h-!'miiis with whom their children, come in Mich close daily etritml. 


I'liis quest Ion was thoroughly Invest Ipifod some years ago hy the civil sendee 
toiniidssioii of the Chhugo Board of Education <38). *Tlie. report Includes the 
cxperieiiee and opinions of n miud»cr of the larger cities of the country. The 

ion, InMon-romlu-d. following ex|«er1 tits and tests, was that It iii more eco- 

nomimil and efficient to have one janitor, Jaiiito.-engliieer, or custodian in chaise 
"t mU **'*"'* " f ' v '* rl < In <*"nneci Ion with earh huitding and Its grounds, with 
authority and facilities for employing ami paying all his assistants and helper*. 

1 hi- plan lias the advantage of placing the |mwer of dlseiplhie ami Immediate 
dismissal in the hands of the .Hi nit or. Under the other system the janitor's 
Mile remedy fur imminent hm to duty or Insnlnirdliiathm Is to rv|mrt the matter 
to the school hound. hv whom nn Investigation Is made, and If neeewtaiy the 
delinquent sm*t»ended t*y the president of the Imurd and placed tip trial t>efore 

>**» I or committee. Tills is a lengthy process. It u not conducive to 

Phh| atiniftifst ration, and tetnls to Ipwer housekeeping standards. 

It would seem tl uit the first object I on to Jiinijors engaglng'and paying their 
a-si-tauts enn he removed hr the hourd employing the janitor and giving him 
a stated amount for himself, and then (daring at his disposal ft tvrtaln maximum 
Mim i*er ? onth or day which may he used only for paving his assistant*. The 
other oh jc« thin ran In* met hy having r rule specifying the age limit, physics! 
qualifications, and moritl fitness of all assistants and helper*. and requiring that 
all such employees pass an examination accordingly. This gives the school 
authorities a check on the character and fitness of persons employed hy the 
Jnnltor. 

It is he I levei 1 that this plan Is also hotter than the contract method nsed in 
some cities, in which case the Janitor sen-lee Is done under .contract with tho 
Janitor. janitor-engineer. or custodian, at n specified nmotmt a year, w!io hire* 
•md pays all his assistants, mtikes minor repairs, keeps the clocks In good order, 
et.-. As a matter of fact. In nil oases where the Janitor Is given one lump sum 
n mount sufficient to compensate him and also pay Ids nsststants. It Is virtually 
getting flte work done l*y contract. 


VII. TO WHOM JANITORS ARE RESPONSIBLE, AND THEIR 
SUPERVISION. y 


There^were 1,005 replies received to the question “To whom are Janitors 
directly responsible?” In 814 of the cltigp reporting, or about 7G per cent, 
janitors are responsible to the superintendent of schools or to the principal, 
or to both; in 125 cases, nearly 12 per o*it, they are responsible directly to 
tlie hoard of education m a whole or to one of ita committees— the coramtttae ] 
ou janitors, on buildings and giounda, on repairs, etc. ft 48 cities the Janitors I 
are responsible directly to the superintendent or custodian otf bol Mings; Id 20 
to the suitervisor of Janitors or head Janitor; and In 20 cases to the butineas 
manager. Table 5 contains a complete summary of aU tlie reports received: 


TO WHOM RE8PONaiBlJR, 
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4 ' Table S. 


To « hom Janitor* arc rwponslblo— 


SuMrinttndftQt of school* 

Priori p»l 

Principal aod superln Undent 

Board of education or one of ilsoominiiteni 

Aiperintendent or cuaiodlan of building* 

Buporrlior of Janitors, bead Janitor, or chief eugiuorr 

B no nanaftrr , 

Suparrising principal 

Becmtary or dark of board 

Teacher*. . . . . 

CorimUxtancr of public buildings . 

Superintendent of maintenance and equipment 

Truant officer % 

* No one** r. 

Total 


- 4 - 


t'itle« ra- 
purung. 


5)0 

UC 

117 

US 



bcpkkvikion. „ 

The fact that In 88 per cent of the cities Janitors are responsible to the 
superintendent. principal or board of education, indicates that In most <huii 
inuntties Janitor* are either subjected to no sui*rvlt*loti at all,. or else that such 
supervision Is merely nominal. Very few member* of school boards have the 
technical knowledge of heating and ventilating plants, ami modem methods of 
cleaning. to enable them to properly supervise and direct such work, and the 
auao thine la true of muny superintendents amt principal*. R veil where they 
do have the technical knowledge, and training required, they do not generally 
give It the time und attention which this service demands. 

Janitors, as well as teachers, need careful supervision. In large 'sch<»ol 
systems, all Janitors should lie united in a department presided over and 
directed by a sii|>ervl»or of Jaultors, who. in turn. Is re*i*>iiKihle to tlie su|ier- 
Intendent of schools. He should be a competent engineer familiar with the 
various types of heating and ventilating systems, and the best methods of 
operating them, lie should Ih» familiar with uccepted standards of hcIumI- 
house construction and arrangement. und the latest and. best methods of keep* 
tog buildings in a clean and sanitary condition. 

• lu cities of moderate size, such u man could very well act as head Janitor 
in some large building, such as one of the high schools. He could profitably 
spend u portion of his time visiting the other buildings, supervising tb* Janitors, 
ahd Instructing both janitors and principals In methods of cleaning and curing 
for the buildings. 

In t^e smaller school systems It Is still more necessary to combine janitorial 
supervision with other duties; the moat practical plan is for each principal 
to supervise tlie work lu his own building; but supervision of some kind Is 
necessary, If efficient service is to be secured. 


VIII. INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING OF JANITORS. 


There is probably no other governmental position of equal responsibility filled 
by appointees so entirely lacking In technical training and oversight as In the 
case of school Janitors. As a consequence, most of our school Janitor service is 
haphazard. Even among the better class of janitors, the work is usually done 
by rule-of-thumb methods, and such methods are sure to break 'down when- 
ever there la a change in con<|ltloQs, J 
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LITTLE OrmiriTNITT FOR 1XSTRI CTION. 

Vorv few Janitor* haw had any oppnrt unity for io*t ruction hi regard to 
tlio wicntific prlii* Iplo* underlying their work, and fewer still have had any 
I rtitMimr. prl«*r to tlnir flr$t iipjHdntincnt. in the snnitury etiy© of sriuml 
buildings. The only Information they havSfeatmut such mam 1 hit a been 
**po k**l tip. Juat as win* the case with nurses before training school* wptf 
pi>.vid<«d. 'I*- veu where civil service examination* are lield. there are few, If 
any. ipo stlotis on sanitation, one reason being that candidates Imv© bad no 
op(t*<rtuiiity for Instrtu^lon. In a study of various school problems ami con* 
in the smaller cftlc* by \V. S. I VflVidmugh <11) it iwt* found that of 
l.Jts titles rv|Mirliiig. only Off give tiny examination In inethodt* of sanitation 
K» applinmls for the |s*Kition of s* ln*d Janitor, and In many of these such 
Hiii nation is merely jwrfutictory. 

M ' 1 1 ( h iI<aS, ria.sSKS, AM) CoX FKRKNCKS HK^OM MKNDKl). 


rrmtieally every writer who touches this Janitor question at alt recognlies . 
the fact that If we are to hav© •efficient sc lit ml housekeeping we must hare 
janitors who huve Imh'H specially trained for their work, and all advocate 
N, hiM*|* cheese*. lectures. eonfetvnras, eta, as the In-st means of accompli idling 
the desired result. f % 

He* ftn t that the Janitor service In any city Is on a civil *crviv£ hasia does 
not make mdmols and classes less nw'eosnry o a desirable, any more tlian.ln the 
i-ane of teacher*' mwflni:s. Instirufes. mid conferences. In such cases, and In 
alt rases, program* should lie nj ramrod with a definite view of awakening the 


proh'ssiotinl Interest of the janitors through organized study and conference* 
and hy providing books, mngaxlnes, etc., relating to their work. 

Some definite plan should be adopted and systematica I ly followed by each 
city. The official who is centrally charged with the care of school buildings — 
superintendent of building*. supervisor of Janitors, Janitor-engineer, or what* 
ever his title — should organise a mhoot or classes where Janltora can secure 
Instruction in the principles and methods relating to their position*, and all 
Janitors in tlie service should be required to tnke this course. 

From the Iojs©, careless manner In which a great deal of the Janitor service * 
Is rendered. It Is evident that a large percentage of the Janitors Are not only 
Ignorant of the principles underlying their work, hut of the beat methods of 
performing some of. their most elemental*)* duties, such as cleaning, oiling, and 
rare of floor*; how to moke and use sweeping compounds; proper methods 
of dusting, 'Washing window**, and denning toilets, hist ruction that would 
bring about Improvement even In such matters would* Ik* of great value In 
raising health and housekeeping standards, and could be given In any school 
system. * 

Moreover, Janitors' conferences would bej of great value In many school 
systems In bringing about a closer acquaintanceship among the men ttpemselveou 
the surveys reveal the fact that frequently Janitors do not know the names of 
men In other buildings. Methods used by one man are new to another, and 
valuable experiences are not shared. For example, some Janitors use mors 
coni than necessary, through. lack of understanding of combustion andstoklng; 
others waste water, gas, and electricity; on the other hand, some are skillful 
In Having, and In making the most of conditions. Borne know how to oil floors/ 
satisfactorily, while others have the constant complaint of teachers and pupils 
If Janitors* organisations were formed for the purpose of studying Janitorial 
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problems, where all such experiences could bo discussed ami examined intelli- 
gently, savings would be effected itnd better service would result. i 

^ 80*12 METHODS. USED. 

In order to ascertain what efforts are being made in various schoil systems 
to give instruction to janitors with a view to increasing their efficiency and 
faiahig the standard of this service as much as possible, these two questions 
were asked: “Do yon have any school or classes for the instruction and traintn* 
o« janitors, either before or after appointment ? if so, wliat method is fol lowed r 

Of the 1,088 cities reporting, only 51, or less than 5 per cent, attempt to give 
tatroctiaB of any kind to their school janitors, the other 1,087. or 95 per cent, 
answering “no” to the firwt question. Two of the cities reporting affirmatively 
did not mention tlie method used. A summary of the 49 reports received ns to 
method employer is given in Table 6, following. In very much the same language 
as recei ved. This summary might have been somewhat further condensed, Imt 
it sde^ed best to present it this way, os each item given contains some varia- 
tion from the rest. It will "be. noted that there is a great variety of methods 
reported— janitors’ conferences; “round table ” meetings; evening ejasses; lec- 
tures; instruction by superintendents and head janitors; Courses by university 
extension departments, etc. 


Tabus 6. — Instruction of janitors. 


Methods used. 


Cities re- 
porting. 


Meetings twice a year 

Meetings for eo*> ferenee and Instruction by - 

Janitors' meetings; m u I ks rsorl; suggestions given. 

7 of 8 lectures a year, of technical nature 


Lectures twteo a year 

I*eturea and personal eti demonstrations, and us . 

Lectures by experts from iowa StateColieps, 

Courses given by extension department. University of Wisconsin . . . 

InsCrnetfoa by superin undent and heed Janitor 

Classes for Janitors in evening school 

Night classes for 4 months, oondueted by chief engineer. 


Bvenia g oowms on yen illation ... 

Evening courses on fuel, combustion, e„ 

Instruction in sanitation, heating, and ventilation. 


r s-tw wiiwwft ui 11 Tni Ti ggnuilg^ Tfinffl V Mil 

Schoo l conducted by building department. 
Method not given. 


Total. 


ii 


In explanation of the scope and character of Home of these conferences, 
lectures, and courses, a few actual programs executed, subjects discussed, anti . 
outlines of courses followed are given herewith : 

1. Folldwiog are the programs of three “ janitors* conferences*” held in the* 
schools of Highland Pgrk, -Sikh., during the school year 1917-18 (52) : 

Confer* me OeMer t$, 1 9ft: * ' 

1. Some elements of promotion ta rank aad mdary. 

U. The chief janitor's technical knowledge. 

» Soggeatlve: (a) General facta about the boating plant; ‘(b) economy 

In firing and stoking; (e) temperature, thermostats, aad ventilation! 

Ilf- Standards or work. ‘ ' 
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Crnffirmce Jenna ry 8, 19 W: • 

I. Scleulliic demons* ration of* humidity uml ttio impurHle# of the schoolroom. 

II. Uniformity, use. and economy of janitors' supplies. 

III. Standard lent Ion. % 

Confcmi-ce April Hi, tl*18: 

I. The jaultor ns a moral force, relative* to— • • 

Co) The management of high-scboo) pupils. 

(6) The management of elementary pupils. 

(c) CM vie responsibility of the janitor. 

(d) v PIa/gronnd democracy nod the Janitor. 

•JI. The Janitor and the health conditions of the school. 

(o) The Janitor or the family physician, which? 

(ft) Poes of good health as related to the Janitor. 

(ct First aids the Janitor should know. 

-• The Oakland, Calif., hoard of education, recognizing the broader scope 
of the modern janitor’s usefulness in a school, reports that It has elevuted (?) 
iiis oilicial rank to that of 44 School -custodian.;' At the same, time steps were 
taken to give these custodians the benefit of the advice of experts living in the 
vicinity, hearing upon the various phases of their work and responsibilities. 

A course of 17 lectures was first given In the spring of 1JU7 (50). No two 
w.ere given by the same person, each lecturer being.an expert In his particular 
subject. The subjects of these lectures, together with the official position of 
each lecturer, are as follows: 

Lecture 1. Introductory torture: Whut the hoiwd of education expects of the cus- 
•°dt»n. Ity the president of the Oakland board of education. 

lecture 2. What the superintendent expects of the custodian. By the acting super- 
loieiiiteni «»f schools. 

Lecture X Wlint the business manager expect* of the custodian. !*y tbe buslness 

manager. 

Iceime 4 Cooperation between the principal and the* custodian. By the priwtdfttt ^ 
of lhe I’rtmipils Club. 

Isrtnre .'». The custodian's relation to the pupil By the secretary of the Prtn- 
‘Hpals* Club 

Lecture rt. The custodian’s relation to recreation and social centft activities. By 
superintendent of recreation. San Francisco. 

7 * The custod lun's part In the wider use of the school plant. By principal 

of (he high school. Alameda. 

Lecture 8. Some conditions in the school environment which may affect the child's 
health. Ity assistant professor of epidemiology. University of California. 

lecture !». The use and care of drinking fountains. By * specialist on the subject. 

Xerturc 1ft. How to treat emergencies nt school. By professor of hygiene, University 
of California. 

Lecture 11. Fire prevention and control. By chief of Oakland Are department. 

Lecture 12. Heating and ventilating. By lecturer Iq architectural mechanic*. Uni- 
versity of California. * % - 

Lecture 13. The operation of oil burners. By specialist on the subjt>ct. 

' Lecture 14. The use and care of stenm-heating apparatus. By specialist on fltcnm 
heating. 

Lecture 15, Automatic temperature regulation. ( Illustrated l»y model* and slides.) 

B.v expert of temperature-regulating devices. 

Lecture lft. The operation and cure of school electrical wjtjlpmett. By supervising 
Inspector, electrical department, city of Oakland. 

Lecture 17. The oiling of floors. By specialist on the subject. 

5. Referring to .tlie report of one city (Marshalltown, Iowa), that instruction 

given by experts from IoWa State College. It should b# explained t^tAhis is 
a brief course for Janitors given by the department of engineertof^extSMion. 

The course is printed In a 48-page fSlunphlef used as a textbook for classes, Of. 
for Instruction by correspondence, and comprises eight Ulnatrated and practical 
chapters on the following topics (58) : 1, Heat; 2. Heat travel; 8. Coal wri t* * 
bustlon; 4. Methods of firing; 5. The Seating plant; 8, Good and bad ait; 7. , ['■ 
Humidity ; 8. Sweeping, cleaning, and sanitation. 
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When given as a short course one of these texts is furnished each man, and 
five evening meetings for recitation and discussion are conducted. The in- 
structor also 'calls on eitfh man* Individually during the day in order that he 
may take up the special pro blems of his plant. 

This course is also giveiTfiy correspondence for*the benefit of Janitors in charge 
of buildings in small towns where there is not a* sufficient number to form, a 
class. , „ 

4. One of the dtled reporting (Oshkosh, Wis.), states that courses are given 
by tiie extension department of the University of Wisconsin. This course, in- 
augurated by Dr. Win. D. Frost (47), embodies scientific and practical lnfor- 
nJ[tloU which every' janitor should possess. An outline of the course follows: 

Ventilation: . 

' The composition of the air. I 

The relative Importance of the vnrloua components from n hygienic HtHndptWfl. in 
• * eluding the amount of atr required per head, per hour, etc. 

Natural methods of ventilation. Including the principles of air movements. 
Mec^pnlcal methods of ventilation. 

General principles. * 

Various systems. % . 

Independence of heating and ventilating systems. 

The effect of bad air on health, and the' importance of pure air* In maintaining the 
health tone. 

Beating: 

Thy necessity for heat. 

The amount required. 

The systems of heating and the advantages of each. 

The effect of Insufficient heat on heqlth. t 

The effect of too hot rooms on health. 

The effect of wid$ fluctuations on health. 

Mototurei* the Wr; 

Moisture In normal air. 

Moisture In air of heated rooms, 

Effect on health. 

Methods of testing and modifying, humidity. 

Water: 

Dangers from Impure water. , 

Dangers from common drinking cup. 

Principles and types of sanitary fountain a 
Cleaning: 

Dust and Its dangers. ~ 

Composition. 

Effect on the system. 

Air-borne diseases. 

Methods of cleaning. 

Dry sweeping and dusting. « * 

Uae of dust-layers and. dust cloths. 

Vqcuum cleaners. 

Methods and frequency of washing floors and woodwork. 

PinstMng; 

Elementary principles. 

Care of traps anQ closets. 

Periodic inspection. 

Disinfection: - • % 

General principles. 

Uqoid disinfectants. 

Gascons disinfectants. 

Deodorants. 

Spitting: \ 

* Dangers, from spitting. „ 

Necessity of preventing. 


Forms. 

Care. 
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. REGULAR PROGRAMS NEEDED. 

These occasional lecture courses and meetings M Instruction, as well as the 
short courses outlined; are all well enough as far as they go ; but the real need la 
[yc schools, classes, conferences, or instruction In some form, as a regular, 
established thing in every school system of any considerable size. An example 
of such classes are those maintained by the schools of St. Louis, Mo. (53). 
The meetings are held each Saturday forenoon. Among the regular instructors 
are the chief engineer, superintendent of shops and repairs, superintendent of 
Janitors, superintendents /if plumbing and electric work. * 

' Such subject* as the following are discussed: The chemistry and use of- 
soj,ps; effect of soap on varnish, paint and'woodwork; chemistry and physical 
properties of vuruish, paint, and pigments; methods of cleaning and treatment, 
of floors; dusting; nature and use of disinfectants; chemistry and properties 
of coal aiid all other fuels ; principles of combu8tinn and proper tiring ;>»re 
of boilers; oils and lubricants; air conditions ifnd principles of ventilation. 

After each lecture there is a free ami open discussion of the subject fn ' 
which each one is urged to express his opinion and give his experiences. 

The statement is made by the St. Louis commissioner of school buildings 
that these weekly lectures amf conferences have been the mean* of greatly 
increasing the efficiency of % the entire Janitor and engineering force, and that 
there tus been a reduction in the cost of o]>emtlon and maintenance of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent ’ 

It is believed that, with some modi float ions, the course of instruction sug- 
gested by Doctor Dresslar in the Portland, Oreg., school survey (30) would 
arimifably meet the needs of such. regular meetings in most cities. This, 
course, with some additions und slight changes, is outlined below: 


1. Lectures by the superintendent and medical Inspector on such subject! as the 
following : 

Dust and It* danger!. „ * 

* The selection and placing of school desks. 

The care of blackboards. 

The disinfection of toilets and schoolrooms. 

The general management of A basement*. 

The care of the health of a Janitor. 

The proper'temperature of a classroom, and why. ' * 

How diseases are transmitted. « 


2. Technical Instruction by the school engineer, department mechanic, or rother 

person or persons qualified to do so In the following subjects: j 

How to build fires and stoke economically. ... ' 

The theory and supervision of thermostats. ^ 

numbing flxtureai 

Sweeping compounds and how to make them. 

Oiling floors. 

Management of fans. 

The disposal of ashea and cinders.' 

The management of vacuum clqaners. ^ 

. « Sweeping and dusting. . ^ 

Protection against Area. " * r 

Different methods of cleaning. * 

3. Special devices, or •* tricks of the trade/* set forth and Illustrated by the moet 

efficient janitors In the service. % r 

4. Lectures by selected principals on : 

Fire drills. ' . ' 

The care of school property. _ f 

The general management of toys. * 

The moral Influence of Janitors. „ 

Opportunities of ^Janitor. 2 3 4 5 ■ 

The care of playgrounds. 

5. Discussion of the latest and best Information relating to the work of 
gathered. from uagaalnee and books. 
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Instruction and training as suggested in the foregoing pages would not 


only secure greater efficiency In the Janitor force, hut It would enable school 
authorities to establish entrance requirements and demand professional prepara- 
tion of all applicants for Janitorial positions. In other words, It would t^ke 
the Janitor's ofllce out of the field of politics and favoritism, ami introduce 
a system based upon merit. 


On the method of cleaning floors, reports, were received fi^m 1,007 cities 
These show that 891 cities use brush or broom with sweeping compound; 
276 us«? the jriled brush; .222 vacuum cleaners; .'106 use two or more of the 
methods mentioned. Many school systems u^o the vacuum cleaner only tn 
the high school, or other one or more of the most modem buildings. 


true that vacuum cleaning has frequently not proven a sneers, hut it l» 
believed that this has been due to the selection of the wrong type of cleaner, 
to faulty Installation, or failure to oiw»rate t^e machine properly. Faulty 
Installation hus probably been the most common mistake 


In the survey of tile public-school system of San Fra 


in all the newer school buildings lit San Francisco, mqgt of the Janitors used 
them but once a year — during the vacation period. Others used them or- 
caslonally to clean the rugs and ca>|iet* In the principal's ofllce. 

Other school surveys find reports Indicate that this same condition pre- 
-vails in a great many places. There are two reasons given for this fajlur* 
to use the vacuum systems instQlhsl. First, the only openings to which the 
suction hose can be attached are In the balls, one owning to serve several 
rooms. This necessitates a long, heavy hose, entirely too heavy and un- 
wieldy for a man to handle with any degree of satisfaction. In the sec- 
ond place,, on account of the length, the frlct.Ion of the hose Ms so great 
that the suction is minced to sucii on extent that the force is not 
enough to guther up the sand and dirt from tjie floors. i . 

For these reasons, many hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of v&cuurn 
cleaning machinery installed in school' buildings Is not used enough to warrant 
the expense of Installation. # . ■ 

. From observations aiid time studies made* a few years ago by. the Chicago 
board of education (38), as well as reports obtained from other cities at 
the time. It was fonml that the labor cost for vacuum cleaning was about 
the same as for sawdust and broom sweeping, where the frequency of cleaning 
was the same. . But the quality of the work must be considered as well u| 


t. 


Chapter IV. » 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL JANITOR. 


I. DAILY CLEANING OF FLOORS. 



1017 (34). it wus found that while vacuum clennihg 
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DRY BROOM. 

The worst method need in the removal- of dirt is that of dry sweeping with 
the old-fashioned broom, and it is surprising that as many ns 187, or about 12* 
per cent of the cities* reporting still use this method. This sort of sweeping 
removes only the coarse dirt, which is harmless because it can not be breathed 
into the Inns*. The fine dirt, the only kind that is injurious, is stirred up 
and mixed with the air. to settle on desks, walls, woodwork and floors as soon 
os the sweeping Is done. 


* TF.8T8 OF VARIOUS METHODS OF CLEAN! NO. 


A study which throws a great deal of light on this phase of the subject I* 
the series of bacteriological tests made by William I>. Frost, and Vermillion A. 
Armstrong (48 >. These tests are valuable because they, show the effective- 
ness, or ineffectiveness, of the various methods of cleaning, and should serve 
both as an additional warning against the dangers of dust and dirt*, and as 
an incentive to all school authorities to see that the most improved methods of 
cleaning are employed. Rome of the main results of these tests are summa- 
rized as follows : . ' 

Dry broom. — In order to test cleaning by ordinary dry broom, n moderately 
clean floor was selected, the number of bacteria per sq. cm. was determined, 
and the floor was then swept. The results are shown In Table 7 : 


TAnt.F. 7 .— Cleaning efficiency of ordinary broom (bacteria per square 

centimeter). 


0 

Experiment. 

Number 
found on 
floor. 

i 

Number 

after 

'weeping. 

Pef rent- 
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taken up 
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sweeping. 
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73 

48 

28 

on 

9 
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3 

39 
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14 

77 

***** 




While this experiment shows that a numher of the bacteria are removed by 
the operation, it should be* recognized that a large portion of them go Into 
the air ouly to settle on the floor again, A number .of experiments which were 
made In another connection indicated that the number of bacterig^the ulr 


after sweeping, over and above those ordinarily present, was such that seven 
’bacteria were falling on each square centimeter per hour; so that, if the room 
were tightly closed, it would not be long before the floor would have nearly* as 
many bacteria as wrere found before sweeping. f 

Oil broom .’- In Table 8 are shown the results of 10 tests made with a patent 
oil broom. Theaa test a Indicate that, as much as 87 per cent of the bacterlp/an 
be removed from the floor by tb^oif broojn ; but experiments 8 to 10 show tflkt 
the use of this broom may actually increase the number— In this case there 
was an fncnpse'of 450 per cent The broom with which the teet was made had 
been used several times, and an jffort had been made to thoroughly dean it 
before using the test ; but this was found to be a difficult, if not Impossible, task. 
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IIip bacteria Inm-tup was due t«> the number which still remained In the broom 
from previous usage, In spite of the cleaning. 

T.ibijc S.- Te*t, made ,dth „ patent „il broom < barter* per , q uare centimeter ).' 
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1 Increase. . : ' 

Stceeping compound.- 1„ tl.lH test u patented product was used The" com. 
r" 'v«s sprinkled „„ tl.e t.oor or put Into a reservoir on the broom 
‘■•’t " he “‘ l of ,,M * br,,ow - Insults of the test are shpwn In Table 0. 

Tan.* 0.— rests made toilh mceping compound and broom ( bacteria . per 

•quart centimeter). 
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Wh [ ch the v r uutu 18 P«>dueetl by’ an electric fTn, TnV the 'other 'tTmeans of 

-eS .h. S"””’ r “'“ b " »« «•» 

Noth of the permanent systems tested proved satisfactory from a aaniterv 

XT«r sr.Tr’ *■ r *« «' >«■«. ^ * 

ent types removinK 82 per cent, 77 per cent, and 57 per cent, due to varia- 


«.ons motive power, manner of 
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are a matter of no further concent. The condition 1« different In the portable 
systems, which discharge the air directly Into the room. In some, the air hs* 
been filtered or stralmMl through a. bug; in others, the dust and bacteria arc 
retained by a aeries of battles. Thus it la ordinarily, quite impossible to keep 
the bacteria from getting back into the room. It has Ikvu demonstrated that 
bacteria may In* earrleil from one room into another l».v these ftortahle cleaners 
because they allow the escape of bacteria contained In the dirt. For this rea- 
son. traveling cleaners may he an actual, menace to health, for if bacteria can 
be carried from room to room they can probably be earrleil from house to house. 


it PERIODIC CLEANING AND TREATMENT OF FLOORS. 

SCRfRIUNC. FLOORS. 

It Is evident that in ninny places tliere Is too much washing and scrubbing 
of wooden doors. The old-time belief that tlie only way to have a elean, sani- 
tary floor is to scrub It with water and soap still seems to be quite prevalent. 
A summary showing the frequency with which floors are sent lilted in the srj:t 
cities reporting on this point, is given in Talde 10: 


Tahi.k 10. 


Frequency. 

Ciiio? i 
report- ; 
i»K. ! 

1 1 
Frequency^ 
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Ciiti*> 
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ing. 
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Weekly 
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4 

Monthly 
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Once In 6 weeks 

fl 

Once In 2 years. , 
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Six Untes a year 

y 

Otiee4ii ,*> rears 
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2 
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32 

Four timM a vear 

M 



flmi iitnw a’ year 

13i 


vrii 

TwWea year...; , 

' 2 " |i 

1 
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It will Is* seen that 42 cities senib the floors w«*eklv, IS every two weeks. 

| 121 monthly, 55 four times a year, T20 three times a year. 254 twice a year, 

j and 101) once a year. - In 1*5 cases the floors are scrubbed f' as needed,’* and 

In 32 cities they are not serubb* t all. liut all ex«*ept two of the 32 cities 
where tlie floors are never ncruhl>e(l report thut the floors' are regularly 
| treated with oil with a frequency ranging from yearly to monthly. 

'{ The beat authorities agree that schoolroom floors should not be. scoured 
except' when absolutely nm»Hsury. Kxiierience has demonstrated that too 
frequent wasldngs have a very injurious effect upon most woodeu floors. The 
alternate swelling and shrinking of the boards widen the crocks, cause the 
boards to warp, the grooves to split, and In tlie course of time the surface 
becomes rough and splintered. Moreover, tlie widened clacks become tilled 
' with dirt and mud, Which dry and give rise to clouds of dust when the boards 
are walked over. If floors are once well cleaned, and tlieu kept oiled or 
waxed, it 1* very seldom that they will need to be scrubbed or wushed. 

OILING FLOORS. 

9 JEThe large number of cities which report that their schoolhouse floors, are 
'7 oiled Indicates that this treatment of floors is in inore' general use than it 
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XV ilT T * ^ •* «*« ^ Table 11.. 

nwre were 1.IK3 nepom received In answer to tlie qoeotlon as to whether 

or not floors art* oiled. Of these, «X> cltle*. or about 88 per rent renortad 

oMetl’ 1 * * ffl ™ ath ' e - Wh,,e ,M * or 17 «■». l hat floors wVTSS 

la the cities reporting on the freqneney with which floors are oiled. It win 
I- noted that the rang* la nil the* way from daily to yearly, the largest 

* '*"« :{7 -- '"Ice year, and the next. 11*7,'. once a year 

ll...se who are Iwat qualllhal to s,wak on the subject state that us a general 
Mono floors should Ik* oiled at least two or three times a year 
"x luded iu the following tilde | s nlsq „ summary of the reports as to how 
the oil is applied. An oil mop. a brush with an oil reservoir, a sprayer or 

ii.oin zer, and 0,, "‘ r oiling device* under the head of “ oilers," are • 

s*'«' as. the. most common methods of applying the oil to the floors. 

> Tais.k 11 .— O/ffay /loom. 
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A great deal has been sakl both for and against tlie use of floor oils. BoaWla 
oi edueation have fn-quently been known, to forbid their use eutirely. Tho 
three principal objections urged are: (1) .That the use of oil increases the Are 
lizard ; (2) that It soils the clothing of pupils and teachers; and (3) that 
the oil has iin unpleasant odor and la otherwise disagreeable. 

It Is believed that' all of the objections are due to the use of poor quality 
of oils ami to carelessness m Ignorance In their application. Before *the oU 
* applied, the floors KhonhjX.* thoroughly cleaned, and allowed to dry. Then 
a very light emit of hot oil should lie spread over the floors, either by >■**»** ~* 
of a brush made for the puris.se, or sprayed over with an atomiser. The oU ; 
Should la* well rubbed in with a felt pad or woolen cloth, and hU that la 
not absorbed carefully wiped up. The floors should then be allowed to dry 

bef ° re ,he roon '* Rr * U8e > | . The oiling win, therefore, usually 
hsve to be done during the summer vacation. or ‘the Christmas or g***o** r 
holidays. If the work I. IntelilgenUy and carefully done, there can be no doubt' 
that oil makes the beat finish for schoolroom floors. 

This treament of floors, when properly done, has at least two distinct ad. 
Vantage* as shown by various tests and experiments: First, it preserves 
the floors ami Improves their wearing qualities; and, second. It reduce* Urn 
number of floating dust particles sad the number of bacteria In schoolroom 
air very much below what they would oUtetwlee be 
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The amount of germ -carrying dust In a room can be tested by exposing to 
the air, for a given time, a gelatin plate of standard site and material. This 
plate catches the ttoating germs and acts as a culture medium (or the develop- 
ment of colohies of bacteria, the plate la then examined under the microscope, 
and the number of bacterial colonics counted. The results of such a test are 
given In the following fable fnuu IHartor laimbert t51) and show quite clearly 
the effect of floor oil on the number of bacteria lu 'school mow uir: 

t- 

Tahij: V2. 
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Pl*tO* MpOMMl.* 


6 minutes In slUl air 

90 minutes in stiU sir 

6 minute* during sweeping 

6 minute* Just after sweeplnjt 
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Other teste referred to by Ijuubcrt In the same article slmw that bacteria 
are no more numerous over an oiled floor four weeks after treatment than over 
an unoiled floor two days after scrubbing ; qnd that an old, worn floor Is more 
sanitary when oiled than a new, welHntd floor which is not oiled. 


U J. DUSTING. 

PREVENTION OF DP ST. 

Good school housekeeping Is largely a matter either of preventing dust or of 
removing it. Attention has already^been called .to the fact that much can be 
done in the way of preventing dust by keeping the floors well oiled, the use of 
sweeping compounds, and by means of the vacuum cleaner. In addition to these 
Improved methods of sweeping and treating floors, a number of other things 
can be done to prevent the manufacture and accumulation of dust in school 
buildings. Some of these are : Requiring the children to keep their shoes as 
free from dirt and mud as possible, for which purpose there should always he 
a liberal supply of good' doormats ; requiring, as far as possible, all piny and 
physical training exercises out of doors, as it has been fourid that the stamping, 
inarching, and play of children In the rooms, and halls increase the amount of 
dust in the building many times over. 

A great deal of dust can be prevented by using thd blackboards only when 
actually needed ; substituting the so-called “ dustless " crayons for the soft chalks 
so generally used; collecting with damp doth* and removing the chalk dus* 
from the trays of blackboards at least twice a day ; taking all erasers from 
classrooms and cleaning them thoroughly at the close of each school day. 

Basements, also, should have special attention with respect to. dust, particu- 
larly when they ar# used for playgrodhd purposea As a genera! thing, base- 
ments are not well ventilated, and the movement of children's feet -over thi 
cement floors produces a mineral dust, vthich Is the most injurious kind of dust, 
on account of the sharp, cutting character of the particles. For this reason. 
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"* " e " * 8 for *"0W> PWSfens. some cities have abolished basement nlir alto- 
p»ther. 

t FHE8H-AIR CHAMBERS. , 

“Where the building Is supplied with a mechanical ventilating svatem much 
ran l*> .lone to keep the nlr pure nn.l wholesome by keeping the freah alr supply 
free from dust. The surveys and reports examined show that in a large per* 
rentoge^nf I uilhtlngs the fresh-air chambers are used ns storage rooms In ■ 
(hem irre often found piles of sun.l, kindling wood, oil cans, brooms, mope, old 
l«.xes and barrels, the accumulated trash of several. weeks, nn.l frequently all 
revered with a coating of dust. Even where the frcsh-alr chambers are not 
usck for storage purposes. If the Intake Is on a level with streets, alleys, and 
sandy playgrounds, they must soon become dust-chambers through .which ths 
air must pns* Into the classrooms, to be breathed hy teachers and pupils, 
t reslealr intakes should he elevates! 10 or 12 feet above the ground, and freah- 
alr chambers should, of course, be kept clean at all tlmea. 


FREQITtScr IN DUSTING. 

.. As , i" ,h r fr<N| " onry w,,, ' " hl,h * ,l,R tlng Is done, the returns show thst lot 
the l.OtS cities reporting. ITO. or shout WJ per rent, dust dally. While this 
at first would seem to Is' a very good showing, yet It must be admitted that tor 
as many as no cities, or lrt| per cent, not to dust dully, the range being aO 
Hie way from three limes a week to never. Is a Ilttl* disappointing. Bean- 
one knows (hat dusting should be carefully done everv dav. Tlila should bs 
done In the morning before pupils begin to assemble, all sweeping having 
imnmi iiiinplettKl the evening before. 

The frequency with which dustlng*ls done In the cities reporting, and also 
the methods used, are shown In the following table: r 

-Table 13. — 
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* . METHODS EMPLOYED. 

utmost !n! * *** A,,rn or effectively removed, the method used Is of the 
utmoet importance. There were 1.002 reports, received on the method, or 
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method!, employe*!, two or more method* being used in some cities. Am will 
be seen from the table, 778 cities uw damp doth. ir*l oiled doth, 129 the feather 
duster. 41 ** dustier " dusters, and 23 oiled dusters. The remaining 40 reports 
are dlutriluiied oniony various method*. as shown in Jhe summary. 

Dustin# should be douo iu such a inunuer us to take up and remove as mud. 
of the dust am possible, and at the same time stir up and disjtcnNC ns little 
a A possible during the process. .As stated in a previous ox'ctlou, where the 
vacuum system is in daily u*e. the dust Is taken up uud removed along with, 
the course dirt, uud dunting as a K'partite operation is largely eliminated 
Where vacuum cleaners are not used, the mcllusl of dusting which luis bo n 
found most effective is by tlte list* of ti ciotli slightly dnni|M‘ucd with water or 
moistened with oil or wax. The so-called ** dustless" dusters now on the mar 
kat usually consist of a piece of coarse cloth dipinsl in some oil preparation, 
and then allowed to dry until only enough oil remains in the meshes to cutyh 
and bold the dust. ' 

The most Inefficient way to dust in with the medkevut feather duster, and 
the wonder Is that this pernicious method slid holds sway in the school build 
Inga of so many progressive cities. The re|s»rts show, ns .stutod above. Mint 
It la used either wholly or in part in 129 cities. or 121 |H*r cent of all llm*» 
reporting, it should not lie necessary even to 1*011 attention to tlie fact tlmt 
feather dusters should not Is* permitted in a school building. They do uot 
remove the dust, hut otdy stir it up. eitlier to nettle' down again on furniture 
and woodwork or hrenthed into tike lungs of mvopaiits of the hutldiug. This 
method of ddkliug la worse than uoue at all, and should be prohibited by law. 


As already stated, dust lug is one of Hi? most important matters involved in 
the cure of school buildings. Kvcry Janitor or custodian of n school building 
should not only know that dust ta a common cause of Ml health, hut he should 
know* the oontitoxMimi of dust and why the presence of dust particles makes 
the ulr children breiube so hilarious; that in mi^cnhie Inch- of good country 
air there arc skill lol Is* 2.000 nnrtielos. while In- n- cubic inch' of cltv idr there 


wicli particles nre breathed they Irritate the air passage* and make them 
fruitful soil for the growth of these germ*, which multiply and produce colds in’ 
the head, catarrhal condition! of now' and throat, bronchitis, and tuberculosis. 
The prevalence of these disorders among people who live in cities, and tl*e 
composition/ of dust In city air, should bring school and municipal Authorities to 
realize the need of letter housekeeping, cleaner streets, the elimination of all 
smoke and dust nulsanees, and Improved sanitary conditions generally. 

Some one may say that school children will have to breathe this kind of 
air the rout nf the 24 hours of the day, so why not while in school? The 
answer la, that It ia the school's duty to keep the nlr Id school buildings ns free 
from dust and other Impurities as possible, and If It can be kept purer and more 
wholesome there than that which roust be breathed in the city generally, cer- 
tainly something has. been gained; 


It la evident thpt most schoolroom windows are not washed often enough. 
There 4s little uae to provide a specified amount of window area, as compared 
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IV. WASHING WINDOWS. 


FUNCTIONS OF THK RCHOOll JANITOR. 


8S ' 
J 


tTvn InM "h-d ,n * M ' , *°" ,rrv,,nw - ,f "«* *'"«* l« n«« ke,* He™ nftor It ha* 

°f 'I'M.r "l*" r »ne on the question „ how window* B|v 

in'H mh nr *“ m,t ' ’'o n, *t w«»h the window* nftener thiia oan> * 

::;: r ''' ,,0: - < ‘ ns, ‘ ! *- nr *’ l* r "■»'». »•*? are washed only txctce * ve« r . In 

" r U ,H ‘ r p'"*- ,hrw * ,lm ^ " .w«r: nmt In S>1 mm,. f,, ir time* , TOflr Th(l , 

" " ™ y - ns B|,mvn T "'"“ H "■ ** rtH«. or «J per .vm of those ^porttnr 
K-liiMilnmm windows „n- washed fro, f ,„ lr . vest If ,„ e - ^ 

«vn- known In regard to tin- L'ltl ,**-« reporting “no needed” ( which 
m«y inmn much „ r nothing nccr.nl Ing to clmunstanresi. It t* quite I, k, 

t'* 1 " n,K,ve ,n ’" "»»""• l«wntag«- wimM In- very much larger Onlv Ml 

or !> „T rvnl. wosh th.-lr schoolroom own nn oft,-,, on mire a month. 

'' y " n ‘ fer ” W *" " ,p » "HI In. seen thnt tbelnntv* number report a 

fnsmenev of twice n yenr. It In Is-llev,*) thnt thin, or even three or fonr time. 
" " ot nn-t. general thine. Of course, the frequence i nt 

<»rj with the hwnlity. i„ smoky manufacturing cities. It is sometime* ite- 
liir5 " , ’ , ‘ 10 ,mv, ‘ win, low* wnNhetl mi the outside evr-rv rhiv or 

t«o: nml then- nn- very few cities nmt towns In which windows should not be 
HwiiinI ij( leu *f unit v n fimntti during flu* M'lutol y^r. 


1 Alii.)' H. — H n x/iiH(j n iin/yfr*. 


Kr»w|utrii, jr. 


Wtvkly 

T w lit* U IQOllli) 

• •nit* m 3 « «*ks 

Monthly [.I 

4*inv tu 6 v ’. ]] 

Fu limits a jr»iar 

Five i tines a ytmr . . . 
Four times i’ynarr. . 
Tliuv t iuics ik year. . 


t'lllfS 

rr porting. 


Fmnictwy. 


i Titles 

‘nrj»orUnf. 


6 T urine a year. 

3 > Oiiiv a voar . . . 
As nerhfr-d . 


W | lrnvulailv 

4 OiVAviont'lly 

16 i 3\lK*q rist|tiiml by Ilia authorlt if*!!. 

HI 

13 i 


US 

>16 

6 

6 

1 


T*n * 1 . 


, ( TtaiTINCl IMFTiatEKT CONIUTIONS. 

An investigation mode b.v the Boston brunch \of the Association of (>illr-go 

e*t , ,U To!^‘ rr ‘ 1,r ' ,,UUm,n (6 '- varying euudlUous whidk 

no 1 mt ^H***?' hulldiiiRs, even in the aauie city, require variations in the fro 
quem y with which windows must be washed, if they are to Is- kefrt eleau Tin- 
rules required tlrnt the win, lows should- Is* washed twhe n vear. The oh ect of 

win ^ f tle " ,1 1 °" **• 10 “*** r ‘*‘n whether this was often enough, or whether 
h t i s numlter of wnnhlugs there were any wluduwn ,s» which Kullieient dirt 
nmiinulatm to obstruct the light enough to Injure the vlslou of pupils. A 
dinioiueier -was un.nl t„ measure the amount of light adn.ltn-,1 b,-for.- and nfler 
the Windows were washed (1) o„ the Inside, and fJ) after washing «„ both 

F»r this study, the school buildings were divided Into ^ three groups: ( 1 ) Those 
" er ? s ,uu |‘‘ d <>n hiRh Kround where Uiere were no olMtruetlons, such us 

of nU'hm, “width bU “ dlU * 81 l " “ UuJe U,e (2) buildings on streets. 

xL . in v 1 mrnma ^ ^ buildings the average height of which 

as less than that of the school building; or the buildings whose window area 
was somewhat leas than It should be ; and where smoke, dust and other Impurl- 
t les were present In average quantities;” (3) the worst class of buildings was 
ude up Of those located where there wns tt greet deni of dust, smoke, nod 
htr Impurities in the air, and where they jvere surroundisl hy tali bulldlugs* 
ami by alleys, aud which were old, with iusufflcleut xvhidow area. W 
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In order to have the intensity of the light as nearly constant as possible, all 
the tests were made on dull, overcast days. • 

The results of the investigation showed that in the best group of buildings 
the light was about 4 per cent stronger after washing the, windows on the inside, 
and about 10 per cent stronger after washing on both sides; 

In the second, or Intermediate class of buildings, the light before washing 
was reported as being about half as intense as that of the best buildings, and 
the gnin, both after the inside and Outside washings, was about twice the gains 
shown, respectively, in the best buildings, or about 20 per cent in alL In other 
words, the windows of the second class of buildings were dirtier, both inside 
and out, and consequently needed washing oftener than those of the the t>eflt 
group. 

In the third or worst alass of buildings, it was found that before the windows 
were washed the intensity of the light averaged about one-fifteenth as much 
as that of the best buildings. The gain was about 2t per cent after washing 
on the inside, and about 6 per cent more than that after washing on both sides, 
or 27 per cent in all, showing that this group was also dirtle^ than the best build- 
)ngs and needed more frequdnt washings. • 

Two weeks after the windows of all the buildings had been wasned the light 
was again measured. The windows of the second or intermediate class hud 
become three times dirtier than those of the best group, and those of the worst 
group had become s!x times dlr/ler. This would Indicate that if the rule requir- 
ing all windows tu be washed twice a year was sufficient for the best class of 
buildings, those of the intermediate and worst groups should be cleaned from 
three to six times as often. 

The results of the investigation show that in cities where the school buildlngB 
are surrounded -by such widely varying conditions, they Should be grouped in 
the manner Indicated, and a frequency rule for washing windows- applied to 
each group. Instead of requiring that all windows be washed the same number 
of times. . 

V., CLEANING TOILETS. 

Many of the educational surveys examined state tbat'the toilets a»re found to 
*l»e In an insanitary condition. An examination of the reports.'on the question 
as to the frequency with which they are clenrfed would seem to poltit toward the 
same conclusion. By referring to Table 15, It will be seen. that only about 
51 per cent of the cities reporting have the toilets cleaned dally. The frequency 
In the remaining 49 per cent ranges from three times a week to yearly. In 
298 cities, or 27 per cent, toilets are cleaned weekly, and In 143, or 14 per cent, 
they are cleaned ** os needed.” 


Table 15. — Cleaning toilets. 
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U is very Important that schoolhouse toilets be k*pt scrupulously clean at 
all times. Disease germs are frequently found In great numbers upon seats, 
doors, and walls of toilets, and even on the bandies of outer doors. Besides 
the routine dally cleaning of toilets, all toilet-room floors should")*' washed up 
at least once a week ; and toilet seats, chains, and the handles of toilet doors. If 
any, should be washed frequently with a good germicidal preparation, not merely 
a deodorant— a distinction which school authorities, as well as other people, 
frequently fall to make. A deodorant merely neutralizes offensive odors, 
generally by substituting an odor that is. pleasing for one that Is not pleasing. 
A disinfectant or germicide destroys or renders harmless infectious m-nor 
and disease-producing germs. 

Direct sunlight is the best disinfectant, and the prevalence of disease germs 
Ir. toilet rooms Is frequently due to the fact that these rooms are so located. 
U1 ac * D 8t ’ cl1 a wny - that the direct rays of the sun are shut out during tha 
greater part of the day, and In a great many cases altogether. Sunshine and 
cleanliness will prevent and destroy more germs thgn any artificial 
fmnnt known. “ Sunshine. Supervision, and Soap ” has been suggested as a 
worthy sanitary slogan for every school, not only ln connectlon with the care 
of toilets, but In all other housekeeping matters as well. 


I 


Chapter V. , 

RURAL SCHOOL JANITORS. 

It was not the Intention to make a study at this time of rural school Jani- 
tors. but In following out the various lines of Investigation In connection with 
city schools, some facts and figures have been gathered Incidentally which 
throw a good deal of light upon the Janitor service In rural communities, and. 
; is thought that a few of th^e are of sufficient value and interest to be 
included in the present study. r 

THE OHIO SURVEY. 

F A J?i. ! | ntenrt Ve StUdy ° f 959 1111111 and vlllage acbools in 88 counties, in the State 
of Ohio, (28) reveals a- condition in regard to rural school janitors which is 
more or less typical of the service throughout the country. The following 
la hies give in a condensed form the data collected by the survey commission 
in reference to the frequency of dusting, hinds of dusters used, scrubbing 
sweeping, and the pay of teachers for doing janitor work : 

Dusting. 


ft 

• Township. 

. Specie! 
dmrict. 

Villafe. 

< 

High 

school. 

One 

roam. 

Central- 

ized. 

Number of achools visited 

503 

497 

17 

15 

13 

12 

13 

13 

33 

30 

Number of schools reported on. 

a 

Dusted. 


Percent. 

• 

61.3 

30.4 
6.3 

1 

16 

667 

360 

16$ 

663 
• 4L7 

068 

7.7 

760 

360. 

Twice* week .‘"“T*” 

“"w e wwi 

Lew then once e week 

Actuel number dusted less then once e week.’** !.*” 

... ■ ✓ . 
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Kind* of duster*. 

% t 


Township. ; . 

Bpectal 

district. 

Village. 

nigh 

school. 

One 

room. 

Central- 

ized. 

Number of schools visit© 

Number of schools reported on ’i . 

592 

575 

17 

16 

13 

12 

13 


Using— ' * * 

Percent.' 

Y*m duster 1 

1 3.0 1 

12 5 
{' *25.0 

31.3 
125 
31.3 
5 
t 

i s 

2t.O 

40.0 

35.0 

25.0 
40. n 

8 

Dryoloth 

67.6 1 
24.2 
4.0 

n.o 

03 1 

1 

91.7 

10.7 
A3 

0 

53. H 
15.4 
30. 8 
23. 1 

3 

Damp doth 

Treated doth 

1 Feather duster 

Actual number using feather duster.* 

A 

. i Percentages do not total 100 per cent because in some schools more than one kind of duster is used. 

f v * 

Scrubbing. 


1 Township. 

1 i 

t 

. Special 
! district. 

i 

I 

V Mage. 

High 
school . 

1 i 

One 

room. 

■ 

Central- ; 
laed. 

Number of schools visited | 692 

Number of schools reported oil » 669 

17 

10 

13 

13 

13 

12 

* 

Scrubbed. 

' Per cent. 

Never ? 

3.7 
6*. 2 
20.0 
8.2 
4.H 





Once a year 

oao 

70.9 

33.3 
16.7 
16.7 
33.3 i 


Twice a year e 

Three times a year 

10.0 

30.0 



Four times a year 

2* 1 

; 


. I 

! 

Sweeping. 


Township. 

Special 

dlstr'ct. 

Village. 

tilth 

Khool 

One 

room. 

Central- 

ized. 

Number of schools visited 

Number of schools reported on 

592 

574 

17 

14 

- 13 

13, 

13 

13 

* ? * 

Swept. 

Per cent. 

D»Ily •• 

Twice a week r , 

57.7 

30.7 
11.0 

.7 

6^.1 

35,7 

7.1 

76.9 

100 

*41.0 

Oncea week... I 



i'j.o 

Lets than once a week... ** 

23.1 

i 



! 
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Number 

of 

teachers. 

Number 
report- 
ed on. 

Per cent feeatving per merit!*— 

Number, 
receiving 
no pay 
(illegal). 

Mori 

than S2. 

12. 

Leas 

than S2. 

Nothing. 

avt 

322 

2a 2 

37.3 

4a 1 

2.4 

8 


It will be observed Hint 01 per cent of the one-room township schools ro- 
orVess. 0n Wer<> dUHteU diUlj '’ and *•“* ® P** cent were dusted ooce a week. 

About 11 per cept of the schools need the deadly feather duster, while 34 
per cent used damp cloths in dusting. 

The report also shows that floor oil toe the prevention of dost was used Mr 
11.0 |ier wnt of the township schools. J 

Nearly 4 per cent of the doors of the one- room township Shoot s were re- 
Iiorted as never scrubbed. 66 per cent at scrubbed but once a year, and lese-thaa 
5 per cent as scrubbed four times a year. 

Of the one-room* township schools, 57 per cent were swept dally. All ot 
the 13 Village schools Inspected were swept dally. Out of 614 elementary 
t**lioojg of all kinds, 73 wore gwept only once a week, or leu. 

The report forther slwws Out only 5.2 per cent of the one-room township. 
4X8 per cent of the central ixcd tow nship. 7.7 per cent of the special district 
aud 5--3 per cent of village schools visited use any sweeping cnn.pm. ^i 

THE ILLINOIS SUBVEy.- 

In the Illinois school survey (25). made in 1917 under tiie direction of 
L. D. Coffman, one of* the studies embraced the rural schools of 18 couuties. 
lu which there were more than 3.000 schools. Obviously, It was impossible for 
. t'otn mission to visit them all. So. the superintendent of each county was 

to select for visitation his best school, bis worst school, and two of his 
average schools; the basis of the selection being the building and Its equip- 
ment. and the interest manifested by the community In the school. Follow- 
lag this plan. 78 .schools were visited by a member of the survey staff, accom- 
panied in a few instances by the county superintendent. From the report of- 
this survey, the following fact* are gleaned in regard to Janitor service: 

As a rule, the teachers -did their own janitor work — what little was d one . 
In many cases there was apparently no attempt to keep the grounds dean and 
attractive and the toilets were In a very Insanitary condition. * 

Sweeping, — Fl©o rs were not generally well swept There was dust in comers 
and under the desks, and toad upon the floors. The sweeping was frequently 
done In the morning. .. « 

Intimation as to how dusting was done. The only statement ea 
this point is that whan sweefcag Is don*. In the morning, the duKJUw i* . 

“useless pie* if work.” 

Blackboards. For the most part- bUckboerds were reported to be to » 
fairly dean condition; likewise, the ledges and erasers. However, In 161 or 20 

if chslk'daL tbe * 8Ch °° l8 VWted ’ thB ted * e " ° l ^ ckb0,,rd( ' were wi»rted ton 

Bsrubbing floors.— As a rule, floors had been scrubbed to the ton before the 
«PeiUng of school. Except to rare Instances, It **s touhd tost rooms were aid 
totu bto.oMmm than snes a year. . 

* ' 
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WaU ».— In many of the schoolrooms the walls and ceilings were begrimed 
with smoke, the papering loose and discolored — a fertile ‘soil for disease germs. 

Window . — Even in the best of schools the windows were seldom washed. 

* 

j'anitor work by* teachers. 

i* 357 of the 650 classrooms visited by the Ohio Survey Commission, the 
teachers did the janitor work, 353 of whom were in one- room township schools. 
Contrary to law, 8 of these received no pay for their services. Over -40 
per cent received lesa than $2 perteonth. . 

Both the Ohio and Illinois survey report* show that in some districts poorly 
paid teachers have immaculate school buildings and grounds only as a re- 
sult of their own efforts and their determination to livg, in clean surround- 
ings. They are frequently without either the niuterial or moral support of 
their communities. In some cases the teacher has to scrub flie school build- 
ing before schoo^cin be opened in the falL 

The real trouble, not only in Ohio and Illinois, 7) ut almost everywhere else, 
lies in the fact that most of the rural school districts consider the care of 
school, buildings of lithe or no importance. Teachers should not be expected 
or required to do tljeir own janitor work in order that they and the children 
may hnve clean buildings. To pay teachers a few dollars extra per month for 
this sort of service, or to employ a man or womanJjln the neighborhood to do a 
minimum of Janttor service for a mere song, or to get pupils to do the work, 
- does not meet the situation. 

Doctor Dresslar makes the suggestion (2) that a competent man could 
be employed in \each rural district to give his entire time throughout the 
year to the care and up-keep of the school property In his district. Such n 
district Janitor could sweep and clean every schoolroom once a week, “ keep 
the yard free from unsightly piles of ashes, care for the outhouses, and make 
light repairs. During the vacations the buildings could be ^cleaned more 
thoroughly. Such a janitor should be responsible to the supervising princi- 
pal and make regular reports to him. The daily cleaning, dusting,, care of- 
flres, etc., would still devolve on the teacher and pupils.” 

CENTRALIZED SCHOOLS. 

Ill all progressive rural communities the tendency is to abandon the one- 
rpom buildings, on account of lack of attendance or other cailke, and to re- 
place them by the centralized school. In many instances all the rural schools 
of an entire township are consolidated at one point, where a large school build- 
' ing Is constructed with ample provision not oniy for all grade schools but 
also for a township high school. 

This new type of rural school building has made necessary a new rural 
school officer — the janitor. In the one-room building the teacher may act 
both as instructor and Janitor, as already stated, bat in the modem consoli- 
dated building, with Its up-to-date system of heating and ventilation, sanitary 
drinking fountains, sanitary toilets, adjustable seats, electric lighting, gym- 
nasium* assembly room and public auditorium, a Janitor must be employed not 
duly to care for the building, hut to supervise the many details connected with 
the efficient working of the eiitlre equipment. 

We have already seen that the importance of the Janitor’s position has not 
been generally recognized by city, school officials, ^nd so ft Is not to be won- 
dered at that In the rural districts the Importance of the Janitor and his*%>rk 
In relation to the welfare and dEBcleuft of the school la almost wholly unap* 


w 
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f unf 1 e ,. great pr °* re8S bas ***“ made in the construction of better 
school buildings, little or no progress has been made in the method of select- 

M* janitors to care, for and manage them. Politics sdll dictates the choice in 
most eases; jin others, the position is “ raffled off ” to the lowest bidder. Not 
infrequently the man who has most fully demonstrated Ids ability as a failure 
in other occupations is made school jmfttor through sympathy. 

1 , ,!,? JV e ?r n ., t :r n8hiP ln ludia , na (4 > au expensive ednsolidated grade and 
i^h-s« hool building was erected, -equipped with modern heating and ventilat- 
ing system, sanitary drinking fountains, .modern toilets and plumblng.through- 
«.ut and every possible provision made for the safety and welfare of the pupils. 
* l l !,.f r ° f fanj> ’ furuace * atad fountains proved to be very unsatisfac- 
° b ;- “““ au in8pector from ,be State, board of health visited the school 

he hail no difficulty in locating the trouble. The janitor did ubsotytely noth- 
ing except sweep the floors (with a dry broom), shovel coal Into th'e furnace, 
.uul vcheel the ashes out. He knew less than nothinf about heating, ventlla- 
tion au^ cleanliness, and in fact he was hiuiself shiftless by nature and per- 

rir ; ty - „ W , h r 0ne ° Mh ° trustwa sudva man wasem- 

* le t 1 ,, thlS man had a hard tin,e » ettiu S ulon ^’ «» d that the 

township had to keep him and his fandly every winter, “so we thought If we 

gave lam this job he wouldn’t be on the township any more.” Here was a man 

who, oecause life laid proven, himself incompetent and a complete failure, was 

gnen charge of this spi ended .new building and its valuable equipment, und, 

J a f 8 -°«Lf MP 1 * reater iin P° rtaiiee » waa “ ttde responsible for the health and 
safety of 200 school children. . 

. 1,1 cltin * tbls case y ,he Ind hma State board of health says Unit it is by no 

means an isohitec! instance. There are hundreds of school janitors, not ^nly 
n Indiana but in every State ln the Union, both in country and city who 
lune no technical knowledge or training, and who are Incompetent and’unfl£ 
physicaHy, mentally, and morally, for the positions they hold, but who con- 
turner to hold their places and draw their pay either because .the- authorities 
Place partisan politics, personal favoritism, and false economy alive 
Present and future welfare of their chiidren, Q r because th^ whoily W 
to appreciate the impurtance of eflicient school housekeeping • 

M ,‘ be 7 UUtry dlSt i ric,S beco,lie luore Populated, and as school con- 

M lnlati, a. increases, the janitor will .became more ami more a necessary rural 

■ chool officer. Rural boards and trustees must, therefore, in some way be 
,!lo°and^be! > * taad what >,1,odern conditions require a school janitor to 

cou^r 80lI,,ate i BdM>01 bUmug * tbe Sa,ne 8ervlce i8 required, and, of 
o irse, the same principles apply, as In a modern city school building; 

ouI y important difference in the two situations is that, in any one rural 

(mentr hi i ' ?“'** Ja,lit °- r ’ wlth probab, y a few helpers; conse-. 

v hmitt r , aVe the opiK>rtun1 ^ £or »»eetings and conferences that 

ty janitors have. In order to meet this condition as far as possible; tbe fol- 

velotZZt^T r, 8 n,ade f ° r th ° ln8tructlon of rur « l Janitors and. the de- 
velopruent of their professional Interest: * 

Bring together in a janitors’ institute at least once n year all Janitors of 

e conn y 4 such institute to be presided pver by the county superintendent of 

*„ f °" e ' ,l,ere C °" M •* sllor t of h«ra«loli. con- 

(or ZL„.„, T T " lb)eot3 - Provision should be mads 

for compcnsaUng all janitors who attend, as in the case of teachers in 

» ttendance “Poo institutes. Increased efficiency end improved service wcuid 
moire than offset the small expenditure toToIvi * 
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Chapter VI. 

• SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE POSITION. * 

■s* 

T. The importance of the school Janitor's portion Ir seen from the following 
considerations: 

(a) Hi* responsibility In the management and care of valuable school 
property. 

( b ) The (slum five value of his work In setting housekeeping standard*. 

(r) His influence upon pupils from u moral standpoint , 

(rf) The large ami continuous control he has over the physical environment 
and health conditions of the school. 1 

(f)'Tlis responsibility # In relation to Are hagards and the snfoty of children. 

2. Owing to the nonnppreclntlnn of the importance of the Janitor's position 
by parents and school authorities, improvement In the Janitor service has not 
kept pace with the advancement made in school buildings* nor with tht» progress 
In matters of school hygiene and sanitation. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Only 76 cities ont of 1,085 reporting, or 7 per cent, nse the civil service 
method In the selection and a pi ►ointment of school Janitors. Every city should 
give civil service examinations, or have some other effective merit system for 
tenting the fitness of applicants for the position, Just as well as in the selection 
and appointment of teachers, nurses, and other public officials. 

2. Out of 1,067 cities, only 73 require applicants for the position of school 1 
janitor to pass a physical examination. 

8. The average annual salary of school Janitors In the United States is found 
to be 1066.42, or about $356 more than the average salary of elementary and 
high-school teachers In the country, including principals, special supervisors, 
and expert teachers. 

4. Very few cities have any equitable basis for determining the salaries of 
janitors In accordance with the intelligence and skill required and the amount 
of work to be done. 


ISvery school system should have a standard rate for each kind of service. 
Jtalary schedules can he arranged In terms of five classes of work, via: (1) 
Heating, ventilating, and Supervision; (2) cleaning In the building; <3) care 
of yards and sidewalks; (4) care of lawns; and (5) washing windows. 


5i Agcumte efficiency ratings .should be kept of all janitors, which, along With 
uenlortty of service, should govern In making promotions lo the higher Aid 
better-paid position*., 

6. A comfortable, wefl-fnrnished office room should he provided In every 
school hatldlng for the sole ms* of the janitor. 

7. Tt la questionable whether living quarters for Jaqftor* should be provided 
within school buildings, except In the largest cities, and then only In special 

’eases. 

8. About 75 per cent of the cities employ their school janitors for the entire 
year. This method Is bo^ more efficient and economical than that of employing 
fhetn for the school term only. 

, ft It Is good administration, as well as more economical and efficient, to have 
one bend janitor, janitor-engineer or ruqpadlan In charge of all classes of 
work in connection with a building and its g r oun ds, with authority and faculties 
for employing, paying, dlsciplfcrtnr, and dfeefcargfeyE all aeststants and helper* ^ 
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knnh. object Ion to tbiii methyls removed by giving the Janitor n specific 
ft 4>r bliiiHelf. and placing at Ms «lis |H .sal certain maximum sum per 
i whlrli rah lie used only for paying asdstant*. 
m Janitors, ax well, ns teachers, need eoreful supervision. Kvcrv srhool 
system should have a supervisor of Janitors, If the system Is a large one. nr a 
bead Janitor In n small aystem. to supervise and Instruct Hie others, and direct 
Hifni in the'letnlls of their work. 

II Janitors sbonld understand Urn principles underlylnit their work. They 
V'- ,mv, ’ ver ’ l,af! mtIe opportunity for Instruction. rrlor to their first «n- 
l-^uoent. most of their Information has been - picked up - as was the case 
ului nurses before training schools were provided g ^ 

only _51 H ties out of l.nwC less than 5 ,.cr cent, attest to give Instruction 
Of any kind to il.Hr school janitors. Every school system should provide classes 
conferences, or leetnres for the Instruction nod training of such employee,; 

' a ' \Z f0 nr,,U8ln,r the,l ‘ professional Interest, they should also he pro- 
Wdrd with hooks, omen zincs, and papers relating to their work. 

I’f.Silnr weekly meetings for instruction amt conference are reported to 
Have greatly Increased the efficiency of the Janitor force, and reduced operating 
and maintenance costs as much as -5 per cent. * 

FUNCTIONS. 

I. 1 11.* most oflW-rivo method of removing dirt from IWs. walls, and furnl- 
" r " s wUU ? acl,l,m cleaners when pn»|ierly installed and o,*rntod. About 
J " ^ nf of fhe <*»««* tli«s met hod. either wholly or In part. 

I ho next host method Is brush or broom with sweeping compound. About’ 
“'f r <o!,i of the school* use this method, either nlto**ther nr portly. 

The wnm method. n*ed hy 1*JJ |ier rent of the dries, is I1»e ordinary dry 
briHun without sweeping componnd. 

;• , U ’ oof1CM ,loor8 8,10,1 lrt »H* sernhlied except when absolntelv necessary 
„ 1 rentment of wooden floors with door oil two or three times n venr la an 
eftediye means of reducing the amonm of dust and increasing the wearing 
'I'm litles of the floors. The objection, that the <dl Im-rensea the Hie hazard and 
sells clou, Ing are removed hy the use of a good gra.le »f oil properly applied 
J„ ‘ hp rtonp ,0 Pfwcnt dust in schoolrooms by 111 keeping floors 

‘ *"* • ,hp nsp nf sweejjjpg <;om|K.nnds, (8) nslng vacuum cleaners, 
rttrr ';-! K ° h lf,ren t0 •”‘ p lnhe |r shoes' a, free aa possible from mud and 
a... '' r r"" r,n * ; ' aR fl>r nK Prncficpble. all play and physical training to tie ■ 

' '' °' lf f®) using blackboards only when actually heeded, (7) giving 

* , ”, nf,Pnt, °" fo th e care of basements, and (R> keeping the fresher Intake 
and chamber free from dust. 

,,<>r wnt of thp P|M «* report that dnatlng Is done dally, t2j per 
. f , . thP * P rPporf,nB " tl, > ore the feather duster, which only stirs up the 
rh . h "! doea . m,t rpmovp •t- Where the vacuum system Is not used In denning; 

’’ ° Sf 11 “ erhod of d ‘" Rt,n * !s hy means of n cloth slightly melstened . with 
"»tor, oil or wax. 

J * Wo " 8 orp ■«* w«wh«I often enough, m «m dttae 

of 10 w, or « per cent, the windows are washed from once to tour times 
’ 1 poselUe Injury to the eye* of children, wto- 

t, is should he kept as dean and dear of dust and dirt a, possible. Thu 
frequency 0 f washing required varies with the locality. 

7” net8 S * 0,,M * <hHly; and toilet seats, dnrtnn and handle, at 

Hrt doors shoultl be washed frequently wffh a good disinfectant. 
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STANDARDIZATION. :-\ 

The investigation shows tjiat there is very little agreement ^ to definite 
standards of Janitor service ih different cities. That letter standardization 
would result in improvement needs no argument. It also seems clear that 
any school system could easily establish fairly definite standards for practically 
alt phases of this service by giving it the attention it deserves. 

1. Every city could establish standard entrance require! neats by civil servhe/ * 

examinations or other effective merit system. # ^ 

2. While, specific salaries paid will necessarily vary in accordance with lo^al - 
conditions, the basis upon which compensation is fixed cun be standardized 
ao that the rates of pay will be fair and Just to all concerned, and in accord- 
ance with the amount and character of service rendered. 

8. We have reasonably definite requirements in the matter of ventilation. 

We are told that, in order to keep the air in a schoolman pure.kliere should £ 
be 200 cubic feet of air spa<*o provided for each pupil, with an inflow and exit 
of about 30 cubic feet of fresh nir per occupant per minute. We have ways 
by which the amount of nir flowing in and out cau be measured, and so it is 
feasible to lush* upon the proper standard of fresh air in every room. 

4. in regard to temperature, most authorities agree that a tempera tare 
ringing between 05° and 70° Is about the correct standard for schoolrooms, 
and that it should never be allowed to get above or l»elow these limits. Ex- 
cessively high or low tempera tunes, or sudden and wide fluctuations, are in- 
jurious to health hnd impede tin? child’s progress In school. With all the in- 
formation, at hand in regard to temperature, and the ease with which -it may 
be measured and controlled, every city should sec to It that correct stiiudunls 
in this respect are maintained In all of Its school buildings. 

5. We also have approximate standards In regan) to air moisture. About 
50 per cent has been fixed as the lower limit ffT relative humidity, and 70 i>er 
cent as the upper limit. It has been found that, in order to maintain the, 
some relative humidity at a temperature of 418 degrees, nir requires six times 
as much moisture ns it does at 20 degrees. Since we have ways and means 
for introducing moisture into the air, ami have apparatus and methods for 
measuring and controlling the degree .of Trituration, it is possible to maintain 
a fairly definite stundard of humidity in schoolroom air. 

0. There are also accepted principles in the matter of schoolroom lighting. 

It is agreed tBat the dear window area of a schoolroom should "5c from one-- 
sixth to one-fourth of the floor area, according to locality and obstruction 
of surrounding otyqcts. This has a direct hearing on the matter of cleaning, 
because dirty windows mean a reduction In the amount of light admitted,# 
varying from 10 to 50 per cent, accprdlng ,to the amount of dust and dirt which 
is allowed to accumulate, either Inside or out. It would seem, therefore, that 
definite standards could be established for lighting, and also in regard to the 
frequency with which windows In any locality. should be cleaned. 

7. It is, of course, not quite so easy to get standards In the matter of dust! new 
as In some of the other important details of school housekeeping, We have 
thermometers for measuring temperature, hygrometers for treasuring humidity, 
anemometers for testing air currents, and photometers for measuring the 
intensity of light, but so far no instrument has been devised for standardizing 
schoolroom dustinew. About the best practical method for measuring dust i new 
Is that used^by good housekeepers— rubbing a white cloth lightly over surfaced 
after they have been cleaned. If the cloth Is soiled, the cleaning has not been 
weH done, and should h£ done over. 
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I n, “ ’ nn eMentl * 1 fact °r in standardising the cleaning and care ot 

liulldlnes and grounds Is me adoptlop of, a regular schedule of work "to be 
dnne Every school system, large or small, should 'have such a schedule. This 
should Include directions ns to the frequency with which floors are to lie swept. 
*’ " • !’ r "ashed • stiilr rails, door knobs and woodwork cleaned; windows 

HI iiVu ,S T^l : • Vnn,S nn '' ’ ,l,,ewn ' M , “ okwl walls brushed 

, l,l,,f ' klM>nr,,H and crn8e ™ flea tied ; dusting done, etc. And not only 

‘ ,hC meth0,l!! b, ‘ " ,,llh W, ’ rk ,s * done should also 

Where It Is practicable to do so. If janitors can themselves have a part 
In planning the details of their cleaning 'schedule and making the rules for their 
guidance, they will probably take greater interest and pride in seeing that they 

IT! 'n r « IWl ° UI ' ItUt " regular. priTgram Is nhsoltttelv necessary 

If buildings ure to be kept clean. To require n Janitor to keep the hnlldlng 

“ " s " , "*" ry ° r l0!,v *“ ''ini to do things " as needed," is not sufBdent. 

n Appendix It will he found- a set of rules and regulations for the cleaning 
and care of school buildings anil grounds, now In force In the city of Minneapolis. 
Minn., which can be modiiied uud adapted to conditions In any particular city 
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APPENDIX A. 

SAMPLE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Tito fotl.nvInK an. the unctions us,., | |„ examination for the position „f Janitor In 
1 Mh.a.la of Newark, X. J.. held W, sines, lay. .January 31. 1 P 17 ; 1 ' 

FxPBKiKNCa 

Nom Knlt. clear and .Infinite answer* are rorjoired: Onernl or evasive atatementa will 
not la- credit.-*!, t an.l..lat..s are also cautioned to i>e accurate In all atatementa r«s 

. * a nu . , «°t l'o u h! r n AnV fa,w •‘•‘rve to disqualify In tt.i. and fntnrt- 

' - v,,u ,,vvr l “ M> » previously examined l.y this commlaslon? 

** ,f . KO - for wh “t po*Hinirr nilvc iliito ami title of examination ) 

Were Tiki Kucccnsful In the examination? 
i»o you use intoxicating beverages? If bo, to wbnt extent 
What Is your ex/tet nge? 

What la your exact height? 

What labour exact weight? 

With respect to your education. state fully end In detail the names „nd location, of 
the school, yon have attended. State whether you an- a m^tduate. of anv K n,m 
mar, uigh, or private sclmol, anti date of vowr griplmitlon 
Are you employed now? If tin. what i* the nature of your employment? Jf not 
now long have you been uncmptoyeii? 

Mn nt, »° U r V nJ >,>e * ,M '"’ ,OV,S| " M " «•»««•»• of a school t-uil.lln* er ant oilier 

public lading* Hive full particulars. ' 

What experience have you had In the work of a Janitor, cleaner. or helper? State 
^ particulars. 1 ,HTe 

\\*hat exta-Hence have you hud In (he care and operation of steam engines. 
and electrical apparatus? Slate |mr Medlars. 

What experience have you had In the operation of hen tins and v.-ntll»tln« plants? 
•Mate particular a. ' 

What experience have you hnd as n machinist 7 State particular* 
lo what extent have yon bnd charm- and direction of others? state details 
State what other experience. f..‘addltlo«, to the foreyoln,;. yon have hnd which would 
tend to (It yon for the duties of thla portion. 

Olve n Hat of the motion* you have held rturtn* the last live yeara. lncludlr.it the 
l.-UKth of time employed, the nature of the work done, and the salary received 
u each oust. 


f>. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

1*1. 

14. 

15. 

•16. 

17. 
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lft. Clive the Dimes tod addresses of fltf responsible person* fot reference. 


SPftL L4N0. 

1. Janitor. 

14. Ventilate. 

2. Bgatem. 

15. Window. 

ft. Ladder. 

10. Honesty. 

4. Sanitary. 

17. Careful. 

ft. Healthful. 

IK. Important. 

ft. Entrance. 

lb. rinler.tuke. 

7. Supplies. 

20 . Thick board.” 

ft. Cleanser. , 

21. Hally. . 

ft. Rewpect. 

22. Property. 

10. Control. 

* 2M. Complain. 

11. AsftlMant. 

24. Teacher. 

12. Promptness. 

25. Room. ^ 

13. Heater. 



. Arithmetic. 

1. If a man roro* $1,000 n year noil spml* $14.00 a week, how much will he save In 

one ye4r? ( 

2. In a certain acbofd there are 868. present on Month)?, 700 prcami «*n- Tuesday. 824 

on Wednesday. 812 on Thursday, and 848 op Friday, what In the average ti timber 
of pupil* prevent per day? 

ft. *A school Janitor, In charge of a school building .containing 18 nn.n>ii, receive* $6.5(1 
per month r for each room. If he pays oui $40 |o r month for help, how much does 
he earn*|ter ftontli ? S 

4. A certain school uw* 4 tons of ccml per week : how man\ tons of coal will tv re* 
qulrvd to /un this school from November 1 to April 1 ? 
r 

•*. » In nrs. 

1. Assuming that .you hare been dip pointed lantinr In charge of a modem 24-room ..school 

building, outline fully your dullra. 

2. Aa Jaoltor In charge of a large mImmiI building, what wotthl tv your daily rout tie; of 
i work, nnd what thing* would yon look hftcr personally? 

ft. I lire a complete set of Instructions to both male a‘nd female umd.MunU iim to (heir 
conduct and work under your charge. 

4. Explain fully the proper attitude of the Jnnitoi lu charge towaid the pupils, nnd hia 
responsibility In connection with the order nnd discipline cf the school, 
ft. Your school In furnished with new desk* and iMpilpnient throughout. Outline cure- 
• fully* a plap for taking core of the classroom furniture In order that It may be 
kept In proper condition. 

$. What are the chief things to be look'd after In regard t«t the sanitary condition of the 
bultdlpg? Outline fully what you would do in pnler to k«*ep the building, in oil 
parts. In an absolutely sanitary condition. 

7. What Is the duty of the Janitor In charge with tespect to safety and prevention of 
Are. and how would you undertake to keep the fire risk. In your building, at a 
minimum? 

,8. What are the duties of the Janitor In charge when supplies of various kinds are 
being delivered to the school by local contractors? 


.APPENDIX B. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE CLEANING AND CARE. OF SCHOOL t 
BUILDINQ* AND GROUNDS/ i 

The following directions for the cleaning and care of school build % and grounds are 
taken from the excellent aet of Rules and Regulations for Jaoltorlal ttarvtce In the Public 
Bchoolt of Minneapolis, Minn. : \ 

1. Each head janitor shall be responsible for the cleanly condition of hla building, and 
he must be observant of dirt. dust, and bad odors and see that same are removed with* 
out having apodal attention constantly called thereto. \ 
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2. In order that the orbool building may be properly cleaned* Janitor* mr+ tw> n. r 

Txr: -- - - — ^ 

3 toder no clrcomatAnceo is there to be any tveeplor done While the i. 

' ,WP "°" ° f ‘""h"’" tna M ~P' «* Por»l»l«o of the principal 

i Under no clrrum.t.nce, ob.ll coal oil or keroaene be naed for cleaning niioaea. 

no ^olffbl ochool In held, eorh achool building mint be carefully and thoradiMf 
‘*T eHeh achool ,U.r. .He work be e»mn.cn„,l 20 mln“;. 

’'V lnTldlJr 1 / ,h *r D ''"' «>«'■">" *"» ou.alde clow.,. If any. 

'* In building* where night orbool la held (he janitor ahull n nD .f tM . , h- 

.be d,, aclon all waa.e paper ond rubbl.h from ,bc .„Tf»rol, 0 ^0 .be 

mW,,> 4,n * uwl for ntet" arhool. and ahall In other waea pat the arhool in .**1 
rhwn condition l>efore the opening of the night ae^lon and .hall k™ ^ “ * " w,t ^ 

env li^htetl and ft* .ne-half Sour before’ * “VS W 

i. In building* where evening arhool Pensions are held all classroom* .nri a( k - n™ 

;;rrbe , :,r:^r «* * 

n £* wn,h,r ,nu ' ,, N ‘ k 'P« lo «• neof condition aa rlaaaroowa. 

«:. „r ,,p " ,e furn " b " 1 by •* —<><*.> * 

Z,t “r- - * W de.crlp.lon hT-hliX 

Kv, ry ' ch ""'. hl !" , " n ' r ,n,,l “ H.orou«bly cleaned three lime, enrh year. .. f Q |. 

r .y ~. •- » . 

Ufere |>roco<*l,ng to wash the woodwork, which ahall include oil-palnT^w^ 

r:»r,r' h ii „ p<c,ur * “° ,,iiQ * f w** ,h « *»d .*<*, of a ii ^ noon 

ETiSTSr: SSI - * * “ ~ 

'2. Head janl.era aball «ee that .be doora of all principal,' office. tearbera' room,, 
h... b promotion room., rooking room,, and toilet room, are cleaned ^7..^ 

"n°»ii° * P<S!l * 1 lD ' ,lrur,luna •« >* «'"n by ibe bead janitor-engineer for each achool V 
* 1 room * »°t In general in* aball be kept clron and tidy a' all time, ' W 

U. balr. and o-ak. .ball be wa.bed three time, a year ,nd it ... 

fiicral clean lug Is done y * na ** ine t,n>€ th <* * 

-- 5ff.-aa.-rrt; 

.r™s,sr’ 

* - - - *■ 

• «'cry w^-k^nd* k "T; ,ndud,n * P® n,r f «“« lining room, aball be acrubbed once 

<1 " ,ed • '" d th * bUCk *‘ '“ P «^ 

*'■ Kl,r# PrwMttooi aball be taken la cleaning aronnd the radiator, and to * 

uSlofoTr^ oat ^Z^°' “ d ^ f ™“ 


o 
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24. Janitors are required to are that all blackboard erasers are properly cleaned la 
the ba ament of their respective bnlldMgs every day. » 

25. Janitors shall wash and All the'lnk wells whenever so requested by the principal 

2fl. Janitors shall wash all blackboards and clean oil chalk troughs ivery Bat unlay’ 

27. Janitors shall see that no grass Is permitted to grow In the crevices of p.i^d 
yards and walks and that no weeds are allowed to grow on yards or boulevards. 

28. All planted ground shall be weeded regularly during the entire /sea son nod the 

earth around shrubbery, plants, garden plate, etc., spaded up as often as neceesarv ami 
at leaet once each session.. f 

29. The grass on all school lawns and boulevards shall be watered, cut, trimmed, 
and raked In season at least every, two weeks, and all trees, shrubs, and plants sprinkled! 

80. All sidewalks, pavements, and yards shall be swept as often as Is required to 
keep them In good condition and at least twice each week. 

81. All outhouses, areas, light courts, sidewalks, gutters, plargroundK. grass pint* 
lawns, storerooms, boiler rooms, cellhrs.- attics, roofs, etc., shall be kept In n 
and tidy condition free from all rubbish, stones, litter, pieces of paper, and other 
waste matter of every description, and clean and in order at all times, and the janitor. 
Is to allow no accumulation of paper, wood, ashes, or refuse of any kind therein or 
thereon, and a tour of inspection foi* the observance of these conditions shall be made 
at least once every day. 


. 32t The urlnftl troughs and the floors around them shall bo flushed with a hose after 
every recess period. 

33. All closet seats shall be kept Dry and bowl* flushed during school sessions. 

84. The urinal troughs, seats of the closets, fixtures, and floors shall Is* washed 9n d 
/^disinfected every day after school sessions, and tanks in connection with water-dmieti 
J xmist be kept free from mud and other sediment. 

4, 35. The water-closet bowls and urinals and all partitions to urinals and backs of 

aame sbfcll be cleaned at least once each week with a disinfectant to be furnished by th.- 
supply department. 

86. At all times a sufficient supply of toilet paper shall be kept in each toilet rooa 
Md towels wherever there ik s lavatory. 

*87. All toilet paper and towel racks out of orderJfeMt be reported at once 

88. The water and gas shall be turned off at tbenWpply mains nt the close of each 
school day and on again Just before the opening of school In the morning. Every pre- 
caution shall be taken in cold weather to prevent all pipes and other apparatus from 
freectng and to see that all plumbing fixtures are drained during freezing weather. All 
damage resulting from freezing of plumbing, pipes, apparatus, or other fixture< will b> 
charged to the janitor. 

89. In extremely cold weather, after the water has been shut off from the btiildlo*. 
drain the toilet and urinal tanks, open all faucets, and then fill toilet bowls and traps 
on fixtures with a solution of salt water. 

40. All slop sinks, washbowls, and other fixtures throughout the building shall J«c 

cleaned every school day. a . 

41. Janitors shall not clean nor allow any yjjf fowls nfs to clean the windows 

of their school buildings on the outside while the outside window sills or 

ledges of the school buildings without the use of a window platform or harness furnished 
foe that purpose. 

42* After snowstorms a path Is to be cleared on all walks and sfpps In and about tht* 
school premises before 8 a. m., so as to provide access fo the several entrances to the 
buildings and to outhouses. 

■43. All snow and Ice mnst be removed from steps, fire escapes, entrances. nnd*lo*lde 
# and outside walks of the school premises before* V2 o’clock noon of the same dav that 
the storm occurs. 

44. Janitors shall sprinkle sand or ashes or salt upon sidewalks when they are la a 
* allppery condition ; a supply of sand, ashes, or salt for this purpose to be kept on hand. 

45. JanltdTg shall keep fire escapes clear and clean at all times. 

46. Floors paved with marble, slate, cement, terrazzo, or* other material shall hr 
washed as frequently ns may be necessary to keep them clean. 

47. During the winter months the boiler room, engine room, and Inside of all 
frosb-alr shafts are to be whitewashed. 

48. Bpectal attention is to be given to the flow of water In urinals, drinking fountain* 

etc., and all leaks promptly stopped, and the watt* for urinals, drinking fountains, etc., 
turned off as goon as schoo l Ijl d ismissed. • ' ■ ^ 

49. The electric curreiy#£fAWqr flighting, power, and stereoptlcon shall bo shut .nff 
from the building At the8^flBswltch each night before leaving the bulldltfe 
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50. All refuse matter, eacelalor, waste paper, oil waste, oily ‘and dirty r ays. sweepiags, 
rubbish, vegetable matter, animal matter, and all Inflammable or combustible materials 
. shall be collected and placed in receptacles provided for that purpose, and .then burned 
or removed from the buildings each day. 

r.l. No smoking or chewing of tobacco In or about the building or premise* win be 
allowed. • ( 

5J. The use of intoxicants while Uj or about the school or promisee is strictly pro- 
hibited. X 4 

5.!. No matches ‘shall be allowed In tVe school buildings, except safe tv mutches, which 
sluill be under the immediate charge of tub head janitor. 

54. The use of alcohol, gasoline, or coal-oil stoves is not' to be allowed for any 
purpose whatever, except when used by teachers for the instruction of pupils. 

5 . The Janltoj Is to use extraordinary precautions against Are, and Is to* become 
familiar with the use and care of lire extinguishers. 


APPENDIX C. 

SCHEDULE OP COMPENSATION FOR JANITOR SERVICE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, MASS. 

(SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 10-1918, BOSTON PUBLIC 8CHOOL8. ) 


Section 1. — Factors Used. 

The total compensation for janitor service is based on the following five factors- 

1. Cleaning. « # * 

2. Heating, ventilation, and superintendence. _ 4 

3. Washing windows. 

4. Care of yards pnd sidewalks. 

5. Care of lawns. - , 

v ** 

' Section 2. — Otii eu Faotobs. 

Because many other factors do not appear In -this schedule. It does not mean that 
they are not paid 1 Tor but that in order to get a simple, workable formula the payment 
has been reduced to the basis of these five and is established at a rate sufBcJently high 
to cover the compensation for all others. * 

’ r Section 3. — Cubic Contexts. * . * 

'Wherever the.W - cubic contents" is used In this schedule it Is Intended to mean 
t ie total cubic contttots of the building computed in accordunc^ with the rule of the 
National Association of School Accounting and Business Officials and Indorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects, which establishes ' a standard method of computing 
such cubic contents for the purpose of making comparisons of the costs of school build- 
lugs, and which is as follows : 

The area of the outside of the building, at the first floor sbaU be multiplied by the 
might of the building from the under side of the general basement floor to the mean 
height of the roof. Where portions of the building are bujlt to different heights, each 
portion Is to be taken ns an Individual unit nnd the foregoing rule applied. 

In applying this rule, however, the following modifications shall be made : 

In the case o# pitch-roof buildings with unused attics, deduction will be made of a 
volume such as would reduce the cubic contents of the building to that which It Would 
have if fitted with a flat roof. 

For the purpose of applying this schedule, the cubic contents of the buildings shall 
be such as shall hove been certified by the schoolhouse commission. 

Sectiox 4 . — Rates. 

It should be thoroughly understood that no matter how large -the building the com- 
pensation for dleaninu for the first 10.900 cifblc feet shall 4>e at the rate of $0,004 for 
he second 10,000 cubic feet nt the rate of $0.0038, for the third 10,000 cubic feet at 

the rate of $0.0030, antf so on as per schedule up to the total cubic contents of the 
uuuulng. 
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In tbe hum way for the Hen ting, ventilation, and eaperintendence of a building of 
Claaa A, no matter bow large, the compensation for the first 10,000 cubic feet sbsU 
be at the rate of $0,000,' for the next 10,000 cubic feet at tbe rate of $0.0044, and so 
on aa per schedule up to tbe total cubic contents of tbe building. , 

For tbe heating, ventilation , end enperintendence of a building of Class B, no matter 
* how large, the compensation for tbe first 10,000 cubic feet shall be at the rate of 
$0,005, for the } next 10,000 at the rate of $0.0047, for the next 10,000 at the rate of 
$0.0044, and so on as per schedule up to the total cubic contents of the building. 

Section 5. — Cleaning, 

Compensation for cleaning shall be on the basis of tbe total cubic contents of the 
building and at the following rates : 


Contents. 


Rafte 

(per cubic 
foot). 


To and Including 10,000 cubic f set ; • . 

•Over 10,000 to and Including 20,000 cubic feet ; / C 

Over 20,000 to and including 30, OQO cubic feet 

Ovw 30,000 to and Including 40,000 cubic feet. ;.. .! 

Over 40, 000 to and tn&ludiug fiO, 000 cubic feet 

Over 30,000 to andl n eluding 60,000 cubic feet 

Over 60,000 to and I nduding 7(VOOO cu blc feet 

Over 70,000 to and Including 80,000 cubic feet 

Over 80,000 to and 1 nduding 90,000 cubic feet 
Over 90,000 to and including KiopOO cubic feet .... 

Over 100,000 to and Including 2db.ono cubic feet .... 

Over 300,000 to and Including 3,ono,ono cubic feet . . 

Over 3,000,000 to and including 4,000,000 cubic feet . 



10 . 00 * 


. 002 * 

.m2 

.002 

.0015 

.001 

* .0008 


Section ft. — H eati no. Ventilation and* Superintendence. 

0$ 

Compensation shall he on the basis of the total cubic contents of the building. 
Aa It Is a recognised^ fnct that It- requires a higher degree of Intelligence and skill 
to operate and care for the heating and ventilating plants of certain buildings than 
It does for others, *ttiey have been divided Into two classes — class A and class li~ 
( iu the order of such requirements for Intelligence and skill, and the compensation 
has been fixed In such a manner ns to recognise this difference. 

While it Is also recognised that buildings heated by furnacee or stoves* and without 
faaa for tbe main ventilation do not require as much Intelligence and skill for their 
operation as do the steam-heated huildtnfcs, they have been put in'class B on account 
of the large amount of labor required In their operation* 

Section 7.—Cla s sin cation *or Buildings. 

s > School buildings shall lie- divided Into f%ro classes as follows ; . i 

Class A: (1.) Buildings In which arc Installed fans and engines or motors for the 
jnaln ventilation by the plenum system; (2) buildings In which are installed fans 
and engines for the main ventilation^ tbe exhaust system, ^ 

These bulldilngs are usually fitted with both tbe direct and indirect system of 
steam beating, but In some cases are heated In part by furnaces. 

Class B i (1) Buildings beAted by steam or. hot water, but without fans, engines 
or motc/rs for the main ventilation; (2) buildings heated by steam, but with funs 
and motor's for the main ventilation by the exhaust system; (3) buildings 'Mated 
wholly by furnaces, but with fans and motors for tbe main ventilation by. the plenum 
system; (4) buildings heated by furnaces or stoves and” without feds for the main 
ventilation. 

Buildings in which there are Installed two type* of beating and ventilating apparatus 
of substantially equal Importance sbftll be classified according to tbe superior type 
of such apparatus. 

The classification of buildings shall not be raised above that determined by the 
main, heating and ventilating plant In consequence of the type of such uppiirntus 
Installed in sanitaries or in additions to the main building containing not more than 
three rooms. 
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Section 8. Class A. — Hbarno, Ventilation, and Superintendence. 
4 Compensation for buildings of this class shall be at the^ following rates : 


‘Contents. 


Toand Including 10,000 cubic feet ...... , 

Over 10,000 to and Including 20,000 cubic feet 

Over 20,000 to and i deluding 30,000 cubic feet .!!!!!* * 

Over 30,000 to and! ucludlng 40,000 cubic feet 

Over 40,000 to andi ncludlng 80,000 cubicf eet !.... * 

Over 50,000 to and i ncludlng 60,000 c'ublcf eet 

Over 00,000 to andi ncludlng 70,000 cubicf eet. 

Over 70,000 to and! ncludlng 80,000 cubic feet ” * 

Over 80.000 to andi Deluding 90,000 cubic feet 

Over 90.000 to and Including 100,090 cubic feet. . 

Over 1 00,000 to and i ncludlng 200,000 ouhlc feet 

Over 200,000 to and including 600,000 cubic feet • • 

Over 500.000 to and including 2,000.000 cubic feet. i " " 
Over 2,000,000 to and ineludlngM,000,000 cubic feet and over* 


Rate (per 
cubic foot). 


moos 

.0047 

.0044 

.004 

.0080 

.0082 

.0029 

.0025 

.0022 

.0018 

,0015 

’00125 

.001 


Section i». Class 11. — Ueati 


nc. Ventilation, and Riteui ntkndknci 


Compensation for buildings of this class shall be at the following rates : 


Contents. 


Rate (per 
cubic foot).. 


To and including 10,000 cubic feet 

Over 10,(*)0 to and including 20,000 cubic feet ^ . .*. 

i >ver 20,000 td and i ncludlng 30,000 cubic feet. 

Over 30,000 to and Including 40,000 cubic feet. . . 

OviT 40,000 to andi ncludlng 50,000 cubic feet 

Over 50,000 to and I ui ling 60.000 cubic feet 

Over 60,000 to andi ncludlng 70,000 cubic feet. 

Over 70.000 to andi nclu ding 80.000 cubic feet 

Over 80,000 to andi ncludlng 90.000 cubic feet 

OvcrOO.onO to andincltiding 100,000 cubic feet. . . ; 

Over 1 00.000 to and i ncludlng 200,000 cubic feet 

Over 200.000 to and i ncludlng 500,000 cubio feet 

Over 500,000 to and i deluding 1,000, 000 cubic feet and over. 


t 


0047 

.0044 


.0032 

.0029 

.0086 

.0082 

.0018 

.00186 


Section 10.— Washing Windows. 

Compensation for tro»/ifi»/7 v* lot . ’shall be on the basis of the total Area of the 
sashes and at the rate of 5ft mills. ($0.0055). per square foot for one washing on both 
sides of the glass. 

Additional washings per year, as called for by the exlstlng-rulea or when ordered by 
I he school committee, shall be at the above* rate for washing both aides of the glass, and 
at one-half the above rate for wnsh4ng one side of the glads. 

The above rat.e applies to all windows, transoms, doors, and doors in permanent 
bookcases in the building. 


* Section li. — C are of Yards and Sidewalks. 

Compensation /or care, of yards and 'tidncalk* shall be on the basis of their total area 
and at tbe rate of 3 mills ($0,003) per square foot. 

Section 12.— Care of Lawns. 

Compensation fOr core of fairiia shall be on the basis of their total area and at tbe 
rate of 3ft mills ($0.0033) per square foot 

. Section 13. — Caeb and Bupebtision of Childben in Baths. 

Compensation of jaultors for care and supervision of children la baths is not Included : 
in this schedule. 

Section 14. — Extended Use of School Building^, 


This schedule does not Include compensation for evening schools, social centers, vaca- 
tion schools, playgrounds, lectures, or concerts. . * 
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14. ordered, That the schoolhouse commission |g hereby requested to certify to the 
cubic content* of all the school buildings in the city, computed In accordance with 
section A of the Schedule of Compensation for Janitor Service of School feuUdlnga. 
adopted September. 4, 1918. ♦ « 

li*. Ordered, That the compensation for the Janitor service of buildings occupied for 
school purposes, but In which the heating apparatus Is not complete, but Is supplied by 
heat from a plant not under the control of the Janitor and not In charge of ^another 
Junior tinder the control of the school committee* shall, be imtabllsbed In the following 
manner: Full schedule rate shall be allowed for cleaning, washing, windows, care of- 
.yards and sidewalks, and care of lawns: for heating, ventilation, and superintendence, 
the compensation shaft be at the rate of ftO per centum (50 per cent! of the schedule rate. 

10. That the annual compensation for the Janitor service of each building or 

group of buildings shall be paid to the person appointed to the position of '* Janitor ” of 
each building or group of buildings In weekly Instalments, and each such weekly Instal- 
ment «hall be 7/365. of the annual competition as^et forth In orders No. is and No. 7. 


Ordered, That the salary of school 
hundred and forty-four dollars ($844) 
to continue until otherwise ordered. 


matrons Is hereby established at the rate of six 
per annum, to take effect September <5, 1918, and 


Applk^ation of setlcdulc of rates to particular buildings. 


Name of school. 

Cubical 

contents 

minus 

unused 

attic 

space. 

('leaning. 

Heating, 
ventllat- 
lng, and 
superin- 
tendence. 

Cleaning 

windows. 

Care of 
sidewalks 
and yards. 

4 

Caro of 
lawns. 

Total. 

Itennctt.... 

Damon 

Kmc non 

(■’as ton 

Hancock 

hone) 

Mather 

l’arkman 

(Juincy 

Hire 

363.751 

227,004 

543,583 

650,400 

201 

6®, ! 
1,267,043 
202, 1 HO 
463,718 
501,522 
3)4,078 
446,553 

S288S83SSK3Ssj 

$615.38 
492.30 
759.79 
816.20 
911.63 
903.10 
1,635.04 
460U6 
70k 35 
783.76 
471.67 
901.19 

$42.87 
31. 42 
71.91 
89.68 
102.04 
105.81 

169.83 
25.99 

62.83 
66.89 
44.02 
56.30 

$52.03 

136.01 

71.15 

mm 

113, 27 
.72.48 
89.43 
22.26 
23.06 
46. 18 
22.71 
27.61 

•14.38 

42.87 

19.05 

11.77 
53. 78. 

1£47 

:::::::::::: 

$1,341.41 
I, 14a 61 
1,742.30 
1,904.13 
3,053.33 
1,876.87 
3, 46a 12 

973.30 

1,607.00 

i,7lrn 

995. 48 
1,584.66 


o 



